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FEED CUTTERS. 


The Wisconsin Ensilage and Fodder Cutter 


best Feed Cutter in the market today. 
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The only line running Free RECLINING CHAIR CARS 
Chicago to Niagara Falls, Buffalo and New York without change. 


ARRIVES 
Detroit 8:10 p, m. 
same day. 

) On Falls 4:20 
a. m. next day. 
Buffalo 5:00 a. m. 
next day. 
NewYork - :30 p.m, 
next day. 


Boston 5:50 p. m. 
next day. 






pIMITED>> 


Leaving Chicago 3:15 p. m. and 11:30 p. m. daily for 


Detroit, Toronto, Montreal, Buffalo, New York and Boston. 





is the 
from two to three tons of ensilage in from five to ten TICKET OFFICE: F. A. PALMER, or G. te LOVELL. 
inutes, Mouth of machine 114 square inches. Double | 97 Adams St., Chicago, III. A.G. P. A., Chicago, Ill. N. W. P.A., St. Paul, Minn, 
shear cut. Malleable link conveyors, both below and 
above Horse-power required, two to four-horse, | ————————___ —_ 
‘sweep Patented 1884-1586. 





G2 We send this machine on trial anywhere 





Agents wanted. Manufactured by 
FISCHER & KOERTS, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Lorenz Bros. Macaroni Co., 


Manufactu rers of 








of a healthy structure is a good stomach. 
\\ common abuse of that important organ is - 
Over-eating causes indigestion. 


j Dabst MaltEXxtract 


The “BEST” Tonic 

















Thite Pe: Golden Seal 
- . : vs - jogs * aids in digestion; or better still, prevents over- 
sranc eating to a certain extent, because it is a 
Macaroni Home Made food, and when taken regularly before each 
: meal, less solid food is required. 4 
; It induces sleep, promotes digestion, an 
Vermicelli, Egg insures vigorous health. 
IL YOUR DRUGGIST SELLS IT. 
. les. 
Spaghetti. Noodles. 








MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN. 
Rooms 400-410 Kendrick Block, 


Consultation free. 


THE F. L. MATTHAY OSTEOPATHIC INFIRMARY. 


27 E. Seventh St., St. PAUL, MINN. 
Telephone 1498-4. 





IRON CLAD PAINT CO., 


OFFICE, No. 22 Case Bld’g, CLEVELAND, OBIO. 


No.3, Brown Purple. 
‘ 4, Brown. 


HENDERSON & HUNTINGTON, 
Osteopaths, 


ST. PAUL, 






No. 1, Rossie Red. 
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PAINT 7 
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| AT THE SEVILLE, 
Kent St. and Selby Ave., 


GERMANIA LIFE BLDG.,, 


-P.R.R Fourth and Minnesota Sts., 2 


P.M. to 6 P. 


THE W. S. TYLER WIRE WORKS CO., 


Consultation free. Correspondence solicited, 


MINN. 


8 A. M. to 12 M. 


M. 


Literature relating to Osteopathy sent onapplication. 


Osteopathy 
Cures 





Without 
Drugs. 





ROGER E. CHASE, 
Osteopath, 


916 Pioneer Press Building, 
St. Pau, MINN 





Cleveland, Ohio. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
Double « Crimp + Mining « Cloths, 
From Brass, Copper, Steel and Iron Wire. 


Office Railings, Wire Guards and Wire Work of every 
description. | 
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HE WALDORF, Faroo, N.D. 
Sam MatTuHews, Proprietor. 


N. LEHNEN, Ph. D., 


Rates, $2 to $3 per day. 


Consultation Free. 


Office hours: 8 A. M. to5 P. M. 
Tuesdays, Thursdays and Saturdays. 
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will bring you our Nsw 


Catalogue FREE of Uharge. 
Two U.S. Patents: 

New Felten Feot & Slip Socket. 
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RAILROAD TICKETS 
BOUGHT and SOLD. 


CORBETT’S CUT RATE OFFICE, 


1938 East Third Street, 





Analytical and Technical Chemist. | 


Office and Laboratory, No. 364 Bobert 8t., 8ST. PAUL, MINN. 

Personal attention given toall kinds of Assaying, 
Analyzing and Testing Ores, Food, Water, etc. Samples 
by mail or express attended promptly. Write for terms. 


PROF. I. HUBERT’S 


ALVINA CREAM 


M For Pegntitying, the Complexion. 


Removes 4!! Freckles, Tan, Sunburn, Pimples, Liver 
Moles and otherimpe rfections. Not covering but remov- 
ing all blemishes and permanently restoring the com- 





0 TO THE NATIONAL ENGRAVING co., plexion to its original freshness. Forsaleat Druggistsor 
Oneida Block, MINNEAPOLIS, oa ALY Postpeic cn CHTHYOL Soap | PI Prof, I Hubert 
For good and prompt service. Ce ent sa Cak TOLEDO, O. 


Telephone 1430-3. Near Union Depot, 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 


ADEs 


wishing to communicate with any line of business 

not represented in the advertising columns of 

this magazine can do so by addressing 

The Northwest Magazine, Business Department, 
St. Paul, Minn. 

























MACHINERY, RAILWAY, MECHANICAL, AND GENERAL SUPPLIES. 


- ALFRED MILLER, 
Portrait Photographer 
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L. M. BEVANS, 
Electrotyping 
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Stereotyping. 


51 E. Eifth Street, St. Paut, MINN. 
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Enlargements for Professional and Amateur 
Photographers from Original 


Plates and Films. seni , 

‘ w examine your eyes, using all the most ap- 
Prick List of Enlargements on Eastman’s Platino W proved optical appliances and all the time neces. 
or Royal bromide paper, mounted on cardboard: sary for Lo work, FREE OF CHARGE. Then, if 
you are satisfied, will sell you a pair of glasses as 

8x10, 75c; 10x12, 85c; 11x14,$1; 14x17, $1.25; 16x20, $1.75: | cheap as you can ag! them anywhere. 
18x22, $2.25; 20x24, $2.75. Broken lenses or frames sent to us by mail will be 

r . iin “nee iid repaired and returned same day. 
anc extra. ee 
ap sgt en oa ac egypt aa te p ge KUHLO & ELLERBE, Opticians, 


Absolute satisfaction guaranteed. Send 10c extra for 320 Robert Street, Se. Pant. Mens. 


T. L. BLOOD & G. 


771 Wabasha St., St. PauL, MINN., 
©®@ @ MANUFACTURERS OF e@ @ 


PARKER RUSSELL sansa ice ime gate 
HIGH GRADE ————- 


Mining and Manufacturing Co, ee 


} 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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FIRE BRICK, Locomotive Fire Box Tiles. 
Specialties in Fire Clay Goods. | 
Painter’s Materials. 
ST. PAUL, - = MINN. 
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If you are interested in the subject of 
ECONOMICAL and PERFECT CYLINDER 
LUBRICATION, ask railway people about 


Sibley’s Perfection Valve Oil. 


If you are looking for an ABSOLUTELY 
SaFE and EFFECTIVE SIGNAL OIL, 
ask them about 


Sibley’s Perfection Signal Oil, 


SIGNAL OIL COMPANY, 
Franklin, Pa. 
J.C. Srpitgy, President. 
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We manufacture the most complete line of TOTE-SLEIGHS, LOGGING SLEIGHS AND LOGGING 
ask—to convince you that we make the easiest-running sled made. Send for Catalogue. 


Eau Claire Mill Supply Co., Eau Claire, Wis. 
PETTIBONE, MULLIKEN & CO., Manufacturers, 725 Marquette Building, Chicago. 


Strom Clamp Frog. (atented.) 
“Strom” Clamp Frogs; ‘‘Channel and Transit’’ Split Switches; ‘‘Banner,” ‘‘Mark,’’ ‘“‘Globe,’’ ‘‘Flag’’ and ‘‘Axel’’ Switch Stands; ‘“‘Samson”’ 
Head Chairs, Tie Bars and Crossings; “Alkins” Forged Steel Rail Braces; ‘‘Monitor’’ Switch Lamps; “Jenne” Track Jacks; ‘Roller’ Rail 
Benders; ‘‘Ball,’’ ‘‘Union” and ‘Perfection’? Track Drills. 
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There are many san: selenite You will find Fishing 


VIA THE in 


UNION Rocky Mountain Streams, 


Cool Hunting in Wyoming, 
RIS | | Curative Waters in 
, Hot Springs, Idaho. 


Retr eC AtS \ ii For time-tables, folders, illustrated books, pamphlets, 
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descriptive of the territory traversed, call on your 
nearest agent, or 


ON THE LINE H. F. CARTER, Trav. Pass. Agt., 
or reached. VIA THE 376 Robert Street, Sr. Pau, MINN. 
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AVE 
| Grand Scenery, ‘ 
furnish the 


Largest Timbers’ /| 
| and raise the q 
Plumpest Cranberries in the country. 


The NORTH PACIFIC COAST is a marvelous region. 
Send SIX CENTS for our new and illustrated WONDER 
LAND ‘99 and read for yourself. 
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CHAS. S. FEE, G. P. A. |) 


St. Paul, Mian. 
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THe SAN ATORIUOM 


Hudson, Wis. 


(Under 

former 

management D Miles 

was East of 
St. Paul, 

von ai on O., St. P, 

Hotmzs M.&0.B. BR 

Sanatorium.) 





One of the Most Delightfully Located and Fully Equipped Institutions in the United States, for Care and Treatment 
of Invalids, and of Rest for the Tired and Worn Out. 


All Forms of Treatment. Turkish, Russian, Electric, Saline and Plain Baths. Massage and | finest train that runs. 


Movement Cures. Electricity Employed in all its Forms. 
EXPERIENCED EHYSIOCIANS. TRAINED NURSES. 


Gymnasium, Elegant Parlors, Flectric Lights, Fine Elevator. Building heated by hot water and steam; 
ventilated by Steam Fan. A megnificent Solarium. In winter all verandas are inclosed in glass, making a 


delightful promenade. 
SPECIAL ATTENTIUN GIVEN TO DIETARY. 


Vor further information address 
THE SANATORIUM, Kudson, Wis. 








Oklahoma 
Offers Opulent 
Opportunities 


To those who desire new lands and homes; also 
unsurpassed chances for industrial investments 
by capitalists and manufacturers. 


Its Farm products 


In 1898 include 25,000,000 bushels of wheat, 140,000 
bales of cotton, and millions of dollars worth of 
other grains, fruits, etc. 

Send for free copy of pamphlet entitled “The 
Truth About Oklahoma.” 

At stated times low rate 


Homeseekers’ Excursion 


Tickets are sold via Santa Fe Route to Oklahoma. 
Address 


C, C. CARPENTER, 
Pass, Agt., 
617 Guaranty Building, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 





F you wish the best service between 
I MINNEAPOLIS, 
ST. PAUL and CHICAGO, 


TRAVEL BY 


The North-Western Line. 
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Many miles the shortest between these cities, 
and the ‘“NorTH-WESTERN LIMITED”’ is the 


T. W. TEASDALE, 
General Passenger Agent, St. PAUL 


G. C. S.A. MONEY Yeo. Mov Yom Crrv. 


LOVERS’ INK. Sample free. Box 789 B, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. 
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r THE BUFFALO HUMP COUNTRY, IDAHO. 


By L. A. Osborne. 


For the past eighteen months the El Dorado 
of the ever-present and ever-enthusiastic pros- 
pector has been that portion of Idaho now 
known to fame as the Buffalo Hump Country. 
The district is in the central-northern part of 
the State, midway between the boundary lines 
of Montana on the east and Oregon on the 


does not hesitate to say, in print and by word of 
mouth, that the Buffalo Hump discoveries com- 


pare favorably with the old Comstock finds, and | 


that the mines will eventually develop into the 
richest in the country. They have attracted 
many miners from the Pacific slope and from 
everywhere, and for a long time prospecting 














A STAGE-LOAD OF MINERS AND PROSPECTORS EN ROUTE TO THE HUMP COUNTRY. 


“The reported rich deposits of gold quartz have attracted miners and prospectors from the Pacific slope and from 
everywhere. For along time prospecting has been going on vigorously, even when it was necessary to prosecute this 


work from the tops of snow-banks.” 


west. It is about fifty miles southeast of 
Grangeville, the nearest point of consequence, 
and Grangeville is some seventy-five miles 
southeast of the larger town of Lewiston, on 
the northwestern border of the Nez Perce In- 
dian Reservation. Directly south of Grange- 
ville, and practically in the Buffalo Hump 
Country, lies Florence—the center of old-time 
placer diggings that once startled the world 
with their fabulous richness. From 1860 to 
1864, over $40,000,000 in gold was taken from 
the diggings in that vicinity and carried East 
by Wells, Fargo & Company, the total output 
of the Idaho fields amounting to nearly one hun- 
dred millions of dollars. 

Iam not the only believer in this new district. 
It is not difficult to name experienced men whose 
faith in this country is more deeply grounded 
than my own,and thisis saying a good deal. Wil- 
liam S. Brackett, a gentleman who owns a large 
cattle-ranch south of Livingston, Montana, and 
who is also well-informed in mining matters, 


has been going on vigorously—even when it 
was necessary to prosecute this work from the 
tops of snow-banks. Rich deposits of gold 
quartz have been known to éxist here for many 
years, but the attention of capitalists has not 
been attracted to it because of its inaccessibil- 
ity to railroads. Beginning with the early 
months of 1861, and extending over a period of 
several years, there was a rush of gold-seekers 
to the region lying west of the boundary of the 
Bitter Root Range, and stretching from the 
watershed of the Salmon River northward to 
the Coeur d’Alene Mountains. Gold discover- 
ies made at that time were the first of any con- 
sequence in the Pacific Northwest. The stam- 
pede to that section, as I have intimated be- 
fore, has no rival in the history of mining since 
the days of ’49 in California. In many respects 
even the experience of those argonauts was sur- 
passed. Fortunes were washed out ina single 
season in the old Idaho camps. All of these 
camps that became world-renowned were es- 
tablished on the tributaries of the Clearwater 
River, or on those streams which comprise the 
more extensive Salmon River system. 

The season of 1900 may possibly develop 
stampedes to all these localities, where it has 
been demonstrated that there is gold in abun- 
dance. Investors and experienced prospectors 
and miners are beginning to flock there now 
as they did nearly forty years ago, and some 
good towns are expected to result from the in- 
flux of people. In the old days, worked by 
crude methods, and at a time when miners 














BUFFALO HUMP AND FISH LAKE, FIVE MILES EAST OF THE HUMP. 
“ Away down at the bottom, in a twist of the gorge, lies a lake, likea gem. If you climb to the top of the Hump—to 
its narrow, rocky, rugged back, you will seeno fewer than six lakes, small but beautiful, nestling like drops of dew in 
the various depressions." 
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thought they could not afford to employ their 
time and labor for less than half an ounce of 


gold per day, or its equivalent, millions were 
even then won from these diggings. Some of | 


the rich gravel, cast aside by the pioneers as 
worthless, has since been worked over again at 
a profit. 

Most of the early diggings of this locality 
were of phenomenal richness. Such was the 
genesis at Florence, one of the richest camps 
ever discovered. It is a matter of record that 
in a single day 125 ounces of gold were taken 
out at Baboon Gulch, in that camp, with two 
rockers. At $14 an ounce, the value of gold- 
dust at that time, such a daily clean-up 
amounted to $1,750. Four ounces of gold to 
the pan was not an uncommon thing. Those 
discoveries were made close to an old trail 
where a party of gold-seekers made camp. 
Being attracted by gravel at the roots of the 
trees close by, they made a find which startled 
the mining-camp of Florence and attracted 
within a few months no fewer than 10,000 peo- 
ple from all parts of the world. 

And now I will return to my story proper. 
There are several ways of getting into the Buf- 
falo Hump Country, or ‘‘The Hump,”’ as it is 
now called, and when you take one way you will 
wish that you had taken the other. One trail 
goes in from the Mallick District on the Salm- 
on—that is, after you get to the Salmon and 


swim that stream; another trail goes in from 


Florence, which is on the central wagon-road 
that leads from the North Camas Prairie to 
Weiser; a third goes in from Adams’ Camp on 
the same road, but twenty miles farther north; 
and still another way of going is by Elk City 
from this same Camas Prairie, which has often 
been described in Toe NORTHWEsT. 

When you go in—for the main thing in this 
proposition is to goin—by Mallick (named after 
an old Dutchman, now dead, who used to have 
a ranch here), you don’t go at all—you scramble. 
Along that precipitous way of hog-backs, last 
spring, horses lay in the deep ravines as thick 
as huckleberries in August, to use alittle exag- 
geration—which is really not necessary on this 
occasion. When I saw the many outfits strik- 
ing up beyond or east of the State bridge, I felt 
sorry for the poor, worn, doomed beasts, the 
lives of which depended on the accuracy of 
their footsteps. How ludicrous, yet pathetic 


and there are many bogs. These, however, can 
begotaround. You easily get confused, though, 


if you go alone and do not chance to know the 
country. On another occasion I came out by 
the Adams’ trail, thirty miles long, which 


' takes you over a high, rocky mountain, and 


ritory in close connection with the outside 
world, and the tide of travel and emigration is 
immense. Whenever the Northern Pacific does 
anything it does it well—a statement verified 
by the onward move of this road to the Hump 
mining region, its rails now being laid to 








A NEAR VIEW OF THE 





HUMP FROM THE WEST. 


“Buffalo Hump ts no new thing. It has been a landmark to white prospectors for many years, aud tt has served to 
guide Indian hunters and warriors during a much longer period.”’ 


| also through some bogs and fallen timber. If 


you go by Elk City, you have a wagon-road to 
within twelve miles of the Hump; but itisa 
little longer around, and the trail, when you 
strike it, is in places bottomless. So, you see, 
they need a wagon-road or a railroad—or a well- 
equipped line of air-ships. I do not know 


| about the latter, but the railway is in a fair 


it was to see so many men rushing in senseless- ' 


way to materialize. The Northern Pacific has 
been operating its Lewiston extension from 
Spokane for some time, and the company is 
now pushing its Clearwater line toward the 
Hump region at a rapid rate; so that this 
hitherto almost inaccessible district will soon 
be open to capital, modern-mining machinery, 
and all the advantages afforded by first-class 
transportation facilities. 

And I may add here, almost parenthetically, 
that this railroad building and these new min- 
eral discoveries are bringing this whole section 
of the country to the front rapidly. Lewiston, 
a town that had known little progress for many 
years, has been growing in population and 














WEST VIEW OF THE HUMP FROM THE FLORENCE AND DIXIE TRAIL, EIGHT MILES DISTANT. 
“The west side of the Hump is its most prominent feature, and from that side the resemblance to a buffalo is most 


observable. .... 


ly while snow still covered everything, and cov- 
ered it deep! 


I went in once by way of Florence, a distance | 
practically doubled within two years’ time, and 


of thirty-five miles. The trail, after tke first 
ten miles, which are ascending and partly 
through woods, takes mostly to low ground, 


AU around, even tn August, are huge patches of snow that never melt away." 


wealth at a remarkable rate, and is now one of 
the most progressive and enterprising little 
cities in the Northwest. Its population has 


the future holds stilllarger growth for it. The 
Northern Pacific has placed both town and ter- 





Stuart on the South Fork of the Clearwater. 
It not only gets into a country, but it develops 
it. As the largest center of trade and popula- 
tion in this part of the State, Lewiston natural- 
ly receives a good share of the incoming and 
outgoing traffic resulting from the new dis- 
coveries. When the railroad pushes through 
to Elk City, as it probably wiil, it will bring 
Lewiston within a few hours’ ride of-the Hump, 
and advance the interests of all the interven- 
ing country. Doubtless Elk City will become a 
place of considerable importance, too, owing to 
its proximity to the new camps,—especially if it 
should prove to be the terminus of the railway 
line. 

Grangeville is another town that has received 
a new lease of life from the recent develop- 
ments. It is one of the nearest points of con- 
sequence to the Hump Country, and is a thor- 
oughly good trading center—full of live men 
and well-stocked stores. During the past year 
its population has increased wonderfully, and 
is still growing. It is a great place for mi- 
ners and prospectors to congregate in the early 
spring, while waiting for the snow to melt and 
the trails to clear. If you wish to talk mines, 
buy mines, or sell mines, just take up your res- 
idence in Grangeville. You can’t hear any 
other kind of talk. Mining is the principal 
topic of conversation in the hotels, in the board- 
ing-houses, and in the streets. Naught is cer- 
tain about Grangeville’s railway connections, as 
yet, butitishigbly probable that the town will 
soon be reached by the spurs of the Northern 
Pacific. A branch is now being built south- 
ward up the Lapwai Valley, and the other and 
longer line, already mentioned, follows up 
the Clearwater River some sixty miles, east 
and south, with strong probabilities that fur- 
ther extensions will be made in the near future. 
Grangeville is the head-center of the fertile 
Camas Prairie District, and will always be one 
of the best primary market and supply points 
in the State. 

People who know nothing about this section 
might wonder how all the old and the new pop- 
ulation are going to be fed, but the problem is 
easily solved. The great Camas Prairie agri- 
cultural district, which produced a million 
bushels of wheat this year without irrigation, 
together with the many valleys and the Clear- 
water River lands, nearly all of which are very 
productive of fruits, vegetables, and cereals, 
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are amply able to supply the food wants of all 
who come. Across the river from Lewiston is 
Washington, another great fruit and grain P — ‘ ae 
State. With beeves fattening on the juicy 
grasses, fruit hanging in abundance on tree and 
vine, and vegetables and all the cereals growing 
on every side, any number of mining-camps 
can be provided for the year round. 

Buffalo Hump is no new thing. It has been 
where it isalongtime. For many years it has 
been a landmark to white prospectors, and it 
has served to guide Indian hunters and war- 
riors during a much longer period. One needs 
a landmark in that region—needs it badly, and 
at all times. The country has been run over 
for the precious metals since 1861, and men 
have returned to it again and again. I heard 
frequent mention of the Hump as a prospect- 
ing ground when I was in that section of the 
country three years ago, and I passed very close 
to the ledge which, at a later day, led to all the 














. SAST VIEW * BIG BUFFALO MINE, WIT SUF FAL UMP IN THE B #ROUND. 
present excitement. The finding of this ledge, EAST VIEW OF BI BUFFALO MINE, ITH BUFFALO H IP IN THE BACKGRO D 
by the way, involves a bit of history that is “Along in August these prorpectors struck the Big Buffalo ledge, on comparatively low ground to the rear of the 
Hump. It was enormous in extent, and some of it showed very high-grade ore. . This prospect was shortly after 


not without interest, and I will insert it here. ot - 
In the summer of 1898 B. K. Young, —— Rob- sida ais etait ean 

that there is in the world. Twenty feet on a 
level, in places, is a mild estimate. I talked 
with a man who had had a contract in there 
last summer—last summer, mind you, and on 
the 5th of June he finished a snow excavation 
thirty feet wide,a hundred feet long, and twelve 
feet deep; and it was not a very bad place for 
snow, either! So, when it commenced to snow 
along in September, that just about settled le- 
gitimate prospecting, and the Young-Robbins 
Company took the small-sized piece, the middle- 
sized piece, and the big-sized piece of ore, and 
hurried out to Grangeville on Camas Prairie, 
sixty miles away. 

There happened to be at this place a repre- 
sentative of a large Spokane mining company, 
and after a good deal of fussing around and 
traveling back and forth through mighty tough 
weather, the mine (or prospect) was bonded for 
$750,000—a lot of money for a prospect, even if 
the ledge is as big as a church. There was a 
good, fair-sized payment down. 

Then came the excitement. Square pine 
slips were fastened to horses’ feet, and provis- 
ions were hauled into the Hump country tied 
up in rawhides, thus making what is now called 
the ‘‘rawhide trail.’’ Men followed with to- 
boggans—some enthusiasts carried in packs on 
snow-shoes, and there was a wild and lofty 
staking of claims. Lofty is a good word; I saw 

A WINTER TRANSPORTATION SCENE IN THE BUFFALO HUMP COUNTRY. blazes on trees, after the snow was gone, twen- 

“It is about the worst country for snow that there is in the world. Twenty feet on a level, in places, is a mild estimate. ty-five feet from the ground. The lucky ones 
esas How ludicrous, yet pathetic it was to see 80 many men rushing in senseleasly while snow covered everything, and who went in early enough to be able to see the 
covered it deep!" ‘ . 

ground and to pick up some kind of rock, 




















bins, and maybe one or two others, were grub- 
staked by some Florence men to do some as- 
sessment work in the mountains; and here is 
where a difference of opinion comes in. The 
former claimed that after certain work was 
done they were free; the latter held the ground 
that the grub-stake counted for all summer, or 
for as long as the men remained out. Alongin 
August these prospectors struck the Big Buf- 
falo ledge, on comparatively low grounds to the 
rear of the Hump (one of the illustrations 
shows the shaft-house). This ledge was enor- 
mous in extent, and some of it showed very 
high-grade ore—just how high it is hard to tell, 
though there are those who name hundreds of 
dollars per ton, while others say that it is not so 
rich. However, that is neither here nor there, 
just now, for the hole is full of water—pending 
litigation. Things got to mixing and confus- 
ing themselves badly soon after the discovery; 
and there was also some shooting about it, but A CAMP SOUTHEAST OF THE HUMP, NEAR THE BIG BUFFALO MINE. 
nothing fatal. “The camps are small, rough. and uncouth, but bustling with activity. They cre not overamilearda half aport, 
Now, it is about the worst country for snow —_ and lie to the rearward of the Hump, which old fellow is practically left alone in his glory.” 
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came out and sold their claims for pretty good 
money; the other fellows simply kept blazing 
notices higher and higher up on the trees as 
the snow became deeper. There will be a big 
tangle there one day, as a matter of course. 

Then came the next episode of the camp. 
The mining company, after the first payment 
on the bond, and after hauling over the snow, 
at great expense, huge pieces of heavy machin- 
ery, claimed that the Big Buffalo was not what 
it was represented to be, and that the pro- 
moter was away off. That knocked the wind 
out of the sails of the little craft that were ac- 
companying the big ship, and more or less 
gloom ensued. Finally, after much higgling 
and haggling, a sum in cash—something like 
$275,000—was offered for the Big Buffalo—and 
promptly refused. Then Robbins went to Lew- 
iston, a hundred twenty miles away or so, and 
died of pneumonia. 

Now followed the dispute with Rice and the 
other men who claimed to have grub-staked 
the discoverer. A suit was instituted, and in 





a recent decision Judge Steele, of the District | 


Court, decided in favor of the plaintiffs. 
case will be appealed. 


The | 
Meanwhile the Big Buf- | 





ledge bearing precious metals the extent of 
which is unknown. 

Notwithstanding all drawbacks, however, it 
is good advice to watch old Buffalo Hump as 
he leads the van—foremost of a string of pros- 
pectable mountains. Viewed from the west, 
its appearance is quite ludicrous; it looks as if 
a trailing herd of the mammoth old-time buf- 
falo had been metamorphosed into stone; but 
there is gold here, and the ludicrous hump will 
disappear when men come to look at it through 
eyes that are tinged with yellow success. Tim- 
ber in the vicinity of the Hump is not a prom- 
inent feature, though there is plenty of it not 
far away. A gray granite lends to the sur- 
rounding lower hills a peculiar sadness, and I, 
thinking of the ‘“‘slab of the granite so gray,”’ 
could not help casting my eyes about in search 
ofa graveyard. The west side of the Hump is 
its most prominent feature, and from that side 
(as seen in the picture) the resemblance to a 
buffalo is most observable. There it is precip- 
itous; and away down at the bottom, in a twist 
of the gorge, lies a lake like a gem. If you 
climb to the top of the Hump—to its narrow, 
rocky, rugged back, you will see no fewer than 





mile and a half apart, and they lie to the rear- 
ward of the Hump, which old fellow is prac- 
tically left alone in his glory. To picture the 
camps—the tents, the log-cabins, the frame 
shanties, etc., would be to illustrate the usual 
mining-camp in its incipient stage. Labor is 
in very good demand at regular miners’ wages 
during the active season, and the sales and 
bonds that were made the past summer place 
this camp on the most hopeful basis, perhaps, 
of any comparatively new camp in the country. 

It is not my purpose to mention individual 
mining properties and to go into the details 
thereof respecting ores, developments, etc., but 
rather to speak of the region as I saw it during 
my recent visit. My object in making this vis- 
it was twofold. In the first place, I wished to 
do a bit of prospecting on my own account; and, 
secondly, I had a very sincere desire to get 
down to bed-rock facts regarding the general 
richness of the country about which so much 
was being said. I did not goin to write up the 
Hump—to treat learnedly or superficially of the 
claims seen and the prospects under develop- 
ment, but simply to obtain a better knowledge 
than I already had of this now celebrated camp. 




















HAYING ON CAMAS PRAIRIE. 


**With beeves fattening on the juicy grasses, fruit hanging tn abundance on tree and 
vine, and veyetables and all the cereals growing on every side, any number of mining- 


camps can be provided for.” 


falo is full of water, and the expensive machin- 
ery lies idle. 

When the rush started last spring, it was ex- 
pected that the fall would see in Buffalo Hump 
acamp of many thousands, but the complica- 
tions alluded to have reduced the number con- 
siderably. Not that everything has depended 
on one mine, however,—for there are at least a 
dozen other properties that are being developed 
as rapidly as such work is warranted,—but for 
the reason that the Big Buffalo was the first 
prominent discovery, and that about it and its 
development has so far centered the chief in- 
terest in this new field. Present conditions 
are against rapid growth. There is no wagon- 
road, transportation is expensive—perhaps five 
cepts a pound, and the ore requires concentra- 
ting. There is a sortof delightful uncertainty 
connected with a proposition of the kind de- 
scribed. Here is a shrewd mining company 
that spends $150,000 or more on a prospect— 
vast, it is true, but nevertheless a prospect, 
even though there be a quarry of it. Then 
there is a fifty-foot hole full of water, and a 
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Salmon River system." 


six lakes—small but beautiful, nestling like 
drops of dew in the various depressions. The 
view from this point is of a wild, sad rockiness. 
A certain barrenness and burnt appearance are 
presented, as of a land that thirsts. 

All around, even down below in early August, 
lay huge patches of snow that never melt away. 


| The broken hillsides, far and near, and the vast 


slides, were dotted with the horses of prospect- 


| 





ors; and their tents showed white in every shel- 
tered vale. Far to the east seesawed the Bit- 
ter Root Mountains; far to the west up-forked 
the Seven Devils. The whole country looked 
devilish. But there is lots of the stuff that 
produces happiness and misery in that broad 
vista—lots of the yellow metal for which men 
visit these out-of-the-way places and toil, and 
suffer, and even die. 

Buffalo Hump has three rival camps—small, 
rough, and uncouth, but bustling with activ- 
ity. Although no great number of men are in 
them at any one time, it is astonishing how 
many persons come and go within any given 
twenty-four hours. The camps are not over a 





RUNNING RAPIDS ON THE CLEARWATER. 


“All these camps that became world-renowned were established on the tributaries 
of the Clearwater River, or on those streams which compose the more extensive 


The time for writing more fully of the mining 
properties here lies in the future, when more 
complete and more general actual developments 
shall warrant specific statements. 

One thing is certain, in my own mind. If 
you go into this region with the old and much- 
abused pack-horse, you may think that you 
have had a hard time, but you willsurely want 
to go back again, and you will very likely miss 
it if youdonot. You might miss another Butte. 
If you do go in, though, I hope it will be over 
the Northern Pacific’s steel rails, and not by 
hoof. This hope is expressed advisedly. I 
have seen horses used when they were in a con- 
dition of constant agony—with sores on loins 
and sides as large as dinner-plates, back-bones 
raw and festered, legs skinned, some of the 
wretched beasts being pitiable indeed. Bru- 
tality of this sort needs regulating, evenin a 
mining region, and I hope the proper author- 
ities will appoint an inspector of pack-animals, 
and see to it that these faithful creatures are 
net so cruelly and unnecessarily mistreated. 

There is a good deal in this country besides 
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its mineral wealth. The trout-fishing here is 
probably the best in America. All the lakes 
are full of trout; and the many streams, clear 
and peculiarly resplendent in color, are full of 
fish also. There are not so many bears as there 
used to be, but they are still common. A few 
years ago they were so numerous that one paid 
no attention to them, nor did they pay very 
much attention to humanity. One simply 
guarded against them around camp as one 
would guard againstswine. Deer and antelope 
are in evidence, mountain-lions are seen now 
and then, and there is an abundance of small 
game. 

Take it all in all, the Hump is a very good 
section of country—one that will surprise peo- 
ple greatly before many years or even many 
moons. I am far from being an enthusiast, 
but I am too good a judge of indications, and 
possess too thorough a knowledge of my sub- 
ject, not to know that Buffalo Hump and the 
surrounding territory are full of promise and 
bid fair to set the world a-moving once more 
toward these valleys and mountains of Central 
Idaho. 





THE HOLE-IN-THE-WALL. 


The Hole-in-the-Wall, which has become fa- 
mous because of its being the retreat of one of 
the worst gangs of outlaws that ever infested 
the West, is situated in the Big Horn Mount- 
ains, about eighty miles northwest of Casper, 
Wyo., and about fifty miles due south of Buf- 
falo, Wyo. The Hole-in-the-Wall Country isa 
basin between a spur and the main range of 
mountains. A huge cliff extends along the east 
side of the mountains in a north and south di- 
rection for a distance of thirty miles, and this 
cliff is perpendicular and between 400 and 500 
feet in height. Save for one small break in its 
towering sides, the wall is impassable. The 
break, which is a very narrow gorge cut through 
the solid rock by the action of the water of Red 
Fork, Middle Fork, and Buffalo creeks, which 
join and form Powder River just inside of the 
cliff, is the Hole-in-the-Wall. This gorge is al- 
most impassable, being so narrow in places that 
horses are ridden with difficulty. 

Owing to its character a few men could wall 
up the entrance to this gorge, or the Hole-in- 
the-Wall, as it is always called, and could pre- 
vent a small army from entering. Once inside 
the cliff, a beautiful sight meets the eye of the 
visitor. A basin twenty miles square spreads 
out and is covered with a luxuriant growth of 
tender grasses, with here and there a clump of 
scrub-pine and greasewood. Directly in front 
of the visitor, after he makes his exit from the 
narrow defile in the cliff, is the main range of 





*the Big Horn Mountains, towering above the 


fertile valley to a height of 12,000 feet. Along 
the face of this range are numerous narrow and 
deep canyons which lead to the rugged depths 
of the mountains. Numerous caves are here 
found which afford excellent hiding-places for 
outlaws and murderers, and it is among these 
that the Currie gang of bandits, or the Hole-in- 
the-Wall outlaws, as they are more commonly 
called, find refuge after one of their train-rob- 
bing or bank-robbing exploits. 

Within the limit of the towering mountain 
of solid rock the bandits have raised small 
grain, vegetables, etc., and at different times 
they have run large herds of horses and cattle, 
which had been stolen from ranches outside of 
the Hole-in-the- Wall, om the range. 

These herds, after the brands and other marks 
had been changed in a clever manner, would be 
driven from the robber retreat to confederates 
who were employed in the ranches near the 
Hold-in-the-Wall Country, who would ship the 
stock to market. In returning, these confeder- 
ates would purchase arms, ammunition, and 





such other necessaries as were ordered by the 
bandits. These methods would be maintained 
only at such times as the bandits were hard- 
pressed by officers of the law. When the latter 
would give up the hunt—and the outlaws were 
always kept advised of every move made by the 
officers—the bandits would then come forth 
from their retreat, and rob and plunder until 
the officers again made the country too warm 
to hold them. 


° 


BOUND COASTWARD. 


The Spokane (Wash.) Spokesman-Review says 
that immigration towards the West has as- 
sumed proportions that are very considerable, 
and that the section upon which people seeking 
new homes have fixed their eyes is the Pacific 
Coast. “It is conceded that with Oriental 
changes the greatest advance and most notice- 
able development will be in those States washed 
by the Pacific. Ask a man who is conversant 
with affairs where the greatest strides are to be 
taken in commonwealth building during the 
next decade, and the majority will answer that 
it is to be west of the Rocky Mountains. 

‘‘And ofall the Coast States that are attracting 
settlers, there is none receiving more attention 
than the State of Washington. In fact, there 
is no other State that is receiving so much at- 
tention. Its natural wealth and possibilities 
have become known during the past ten years, 
and immigration, arrested during the hard 
times, is now setting in again in this direction. 
The reports of the transcontinental railroad 
companies indicate whither homeseekers are 
going. Of those coming by the northern lines, 
the great majority are headed for Washington. 
They have heard of our wheat farms, our fruit 
orchards, our mines, our timber tracts, our 
fishing industry, and of the opportunities for 
trade which will result from building up these 
interests. And they will not be disappointed 
when they arrive here.” 
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DARING MOUNTAIN CLIMBERS. 


Henry G. Bryantof Philadelphia, and Louis 
J. Stoll of London, left Banff Springs, in the 
British Northwest Territories, early in August, 
with an outfit of ten horses and two men, to go 
to Mount Assiniboine for the purpose of mak- 
ing an ascent of the peak. Encountering a 
snow-storm at the continental watershed, the 
young men pushed on, and on the third day 
reached the Simpson River, at the base of the 
Canadian Rockies. 

On the fourth day, aftera very hard scramble 
through the forest, they made camp within 
two miles of Mount Assiniboine’s cliffs, from 
the upper parts of which avalanches of ice and 
snow are continually falling night and day. 
Two of the party, with ice-axes and Alpine 
ropes, made an attempt to explore the glaciers 
and cliffs. After a steep ascent up ice slopes 
under a dangerous rockfall, they traversed the 
glaciers surrounding the great rock pyramid of 
the summit, reaching an attitude of 10,000 feet. 

During the descent, the leader, Mr. Bryant, 
slipped and fell, drawing his companion with 
him, but by skillful maneuvering he managed 
to reach a rock projecting through the ice, and 
by this they saved themselves from a terrible 
and fatal fall. They failed to reach the summit. 








THE DAWN OF THE DAY. 


Oh, the beauty of the dawning! 
See the sky its wealth unfold, 
Opal, amethyst, and ruby, 
Set in frames of shining gold. 
*Tis its welcome to the sunshine 
Which shall bless the waiting earth, 
‘Tis an emblem of the glory 
Of the heavenly morning's birth. 


Rock Elm, Wis. NINETTE M LOWATER. 








A CAMP IN THE HILLS. 





He left the camp at break of day. 

Fair, ruddy, strong, with good intent; 
He stopped and said, before he went— 

Why, even now I hear him say— 

“I'll fetch you back a deer this night;" 
And we-we wished his fortunes good. 
Then off into the solitude 

He went, whileit was turning light. 


He halted once, and looked around, 
And waved his hand to where we stood; 
But, ah! that was a wintry wood 

A moaning wind the only sound 

The black pine-trees, grim sentries tall, 
Stood straight and thick against the sky; 
The dazzling white confused the eye, 

While brooding sadness hushed us all. 


And when the mist came with the night,— 
An ice-like mist from out the north, 

And frozen flakes swerved back and forth, 

Zigzag across our camp-fire light, 

We peered into the white-streaked black, 
And shuddered at the shri}! wind, grim, 
And in hushed whispers spoke of him: 

The night had failed to bring him back. 


And all the next day, and the next, 
We searched and tracked with bated breath; 
The arctic cold held hard as death— 
So cruel that we oft, perplexed, 
And feared unto the very core, 
Would stop, uncertain what to do, 
Then clench our teeth with resolve new, 
And follow on the trail once more. 


But, ah! it’s hard to goalone— 
To know that now comes final rest! 
His bands were crossed upon his breast, 
And snow across his form was blown. 
His hat had fallen from his head, 
Against a pine-tree stood his gun,-— 
The clock had stopped; the race was run, 
For there we found him, cold and dead! 
Westlake, Id. J. B. Rice. 
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ON PUGET SOUND. 


Off north, great mountains lift their hoary heads, 
Cloud hooded, and thick ranks and files of firs 
Seem marching down the bleak and fog-wreathed 
hills 
Like ghosts of Indian armies, dead and gone; 
The wild sea, lashing into foam, sweeps on 
Between the rugged, rain-swept wintry shores. 
Bruised like frail flowers. wind-tossed in tempests 
harsh, 
Ships struggle with the storm, and some go down; 
And over all gray skies pour ceaseless rain. 





A woman rocks a child to sleep, 
And prays for her husband sailing, 

For ships must keep their way on the deep, 
Nor wait for a woman s wailing. 


Off north the mountains lift their aged heads, 
Snow-summited; and, sweet with resinous firs, 
Long banks of green allure with sinuous curves; 
While. flowing widely ever in between, 
The restless ripples of the shining Sound 
Break ceaselessly against the mountain's feet. 
Poised, light as wings of snow-white butterflies, 
Sails skim above the water here and there; 
And over all, arch skies of hazy blue. 


A wee lad springs to a sailor's arms, 
And a woman hastens after; 
No sun-filled skies hold such light as his eyes, 
No music such notes as her laughter 
Olympia, Wash. MARION PATTON, 





“e 


MY SWEETHEART. 


When at close of the day I sit and watch 
The sun's declining rays, 

My memory often wanders back 
To the sweethearts of bygone days. 





Then out of the past sweet faces will come, 
Bringing, sometimes, a sad regret; — 

And the silent years have flown—but, stay! 
I have one that is dearest yet; 


Just a little maiden with deep-blue eyes 
Reflecting sweet, innocent youth, 

Who has never as yet known care or woe, 
Nor swerved from the pathway of truth 


Her smile is as sweet as a seraph's, 
And her hatr, of a golden hue, 

Doth cluster in curls round her pre ty bead, 
And is tied with a ribbon of blue. 


I confess my affection. Am! to blame? 
For, though she ts only three, 
I cannot help loving her best of all, 
When she whispers “papa” to me 
Northport, Wash. Joun CRAIG. 
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A FOOL FOR LUCK. 


By Margaret Eldredge. 





It was a raw, chill afternoon, late in the 
fall, when a party of three left the west-bound 
Northern Pacific passenger train at the forlorn- 
looking little town of M——, some hundred and 
fifty miles out from the capital of Minnesota. 
There were Clarence Raymond, Fred Ainsworth, 
and myself—John Lewis. The deer season 
would open in a few days, and we had come out 
a little early that we might be located and 
ready for business as soon as the law permitted. 

Young Raymond was the only really green 
one in the party; he was a good shot, but this 





was his first deer-hunt, and he was wild with | 


excitement. 

“T am going to carry home the finest set of 
antlers,’ he said. ‘‘Bet you fellows a new hat 
on it.’’ 

Ainsworth smiled patronizingly, but kindly 
said nothing. Raymond had kept up a steady 


first holler log he comes to. Now, it wa’n’t me 
so much ez it was my brother Jay. He always 
was a great feller to git up some rig er other 
to save work; kinder lazy, I suppose. Well, 
him an’ me was goin’ rabbit huntin’, an’, sir, 
when we came to start, I’ll be darned ef he 
hadn’t got a hull blamed wagon-load of stove- 
pipe—old stovepipe, new stovepipe, an’ stove- 
pipe thet was jest fair to middlin’. 

“I thought he’d gone clean crazy, an’ I says, 
‘What in time be ye agoin’ to do with so tarnal 
much stovepipe?’ 

***Ve jest wait,’ he says, ‘an’I’ll show ye how 
to ketch rabbits.’ An’ when we got out to 
where we was agoin’ to camp, he jest perceeded 
to unload thet stovepipe, an’ him an’ me went 


| an’ laid it along a hull mess o’ runways. We 


string of talk all the way, and was in the most | 


exuberant spirits when we reached our jour- 
ney’s end. 

Our guide, Sam Foster, was at the station to 
meet us and had a heavy wagon, with ourcamp- 
ing outfit already loaded upon it, in waiting. 
He greeted Ainsworth and myself, who were 
old-time friends, rather more warmly than he 
did Raymond, but in a short time his manner 
changed toward him. To tell the truth, it was 
impossible to dislike Raymond. The fact that 


he was young and inexperienced had been our | 


only reason for hesitating to ask him to join 
the party. His delight at the invitation,which 


had been rather grudgingly given, had made us | 
me jumpin’ purty lively, I tell ye. Bime by 


both feel somewhat ashamed. He had taken 
exactly what we had advised him to take in 
the line of hunting paraphernalia, and, taking 
it all around, his conduct so far had been quite 
exemplary. 

We stored our luggage in the wagon, and 
started for the deer country. The route lay al- 
most due north from the town, crossed the 
Crow Wing River, climbed a sharp, short sand- 
hill on the other side, and led us over mile after 
mile of winding, picturesqueroad. Ag we made 
our way farther north the hills became steeper 
and more rocky, with deep ravines between 
them. It was a wild country, and we crossed 
more than one deer-trail. We could see their 
dainty, clear-cut tracks very plainly, and Ray- 
mond was fretting over the necessary delay. 

‘*How far away do you think they are, Foster?” 
he asked. 

“Oh, mabby a mild, an’ mabby ten of ’em. 
Never can tell. They hop along purty lively.” 

‘*But the tracks are so fresh!”’ 

‘*Yes,’’ I know that. Ef ye’da asked me how 
long ago they’ed bin here, I could give yea bet- 
ter guess;’’ and he laughed. ‘Take a pop ata 
rabbit, if ye’re afraid yer Winchester’ll git 
rusty.” 

‘Tell Raymond about your famous rabbit- 
hunt, Foster,” suggested Ainsworth, with a 
twinkle of amusement in his dark eyes. 

‘*Why, yes, of course,” assented Sam, draw- 
ing his mouth down at the corners, while his 
keen blue eyes fairly danced. ‘Boys never tell 
ye bout that?” 

““No,”? said Raymond; ‘I never heard any 
thing about it. What was it?” 

“Oh, ’twant nuthin’ much, on’y a purty neat 
scheme fer ketchin’’em. Ye see, when ye git 
right after a rabbit sharp, he’s agoin’ into th’ 


joined th’ pipes jest like ye would fer a stove, 
an’ then we’d run a lot of pipes together with 
elbows, an’ finally we had about a dozen run- 
ways fixed up. The last an’ biggest pipe run 
right into our shanty. 

‘*Well, sir, I couldn’t see no sense in it at all. 
Bime-by, the next mornin’, we went an’ fixed 
leaves an’ brush all ’round th’ ends of th’ stove- 
pipes, an’ I’ll be hanged ef they didn’t look like 
holes in th’ ends of burntlogs. Idug my head, 
but I couldn’t seem to think what was up. 

‘* ‘Now,’ says Jay, ‘you can stay in th’ shanty 
an’ kill ’em, an’ I’ll drive ’em in.’ 

“ThenI tumbled. Say! Talk about yer rab- 
bits! I never see th’ like in my life! He went 
out an’ made th’ drive, an’ I waited in th’ 
shanty an’ killed ’em when they runin. Kept 


they quit right off comin’, an’ Jay didn’t show 
up, neither; so I went out tolookfer’im. Say! 


| Every blamed stove-pipe was jammed full; their 
| laigs was a kickin’ to beat fourofakind. They 





couldn’t git in, an’ they couldn’t git out; they 
was jest natchelly hung up—laid up fer repairs.”’ 

‘*What was the trouble?” queried Raymond, 
his voice shaking with suppressed mirth. 

‘*Ye see, they hed got clogged up roundin’ th’ 
corners where we hed put in th’ elbows, an’ th’ 
pipes was full clean to th’ muzzle. Worst part 
of it was, they’d got in there so tight they’d 
made th’ pipe bulge out, an’ we couldn’t shake 
’em out. Had to split th’ pipes. Course th’ 
rabbits was all dead by th’ time we could get 
’em out, but I never see so many rabbits fer one 
hunt ez we hed thet trip, never!’’ As Sam fin- 
ished speaking he looked at Raymond with an 
expression of countenance that would have 
done credit to a saint. 

Raymond looked at him for a few seconds, 
and then fairly shrieked with laughter. 

“Sam, you beat everybody I ever saw!’’ he 
said, when he could talk. “I know a man 
whom I have always thought the best story- 
teller I ever heard; but, you see, I hadn’t met 
you, then, or the other fellow wouldn’t have 
been in it.’’ 

This served as a basis for other more or less 
improbable stories, and they only ceased when 
we had camped for the night. 

With the first streak of dawn we were on our 
way again, and at the end of the second day we 
were camped in the deer country. 

During the next few days we saw quite a 
number of deer, and Ainsworth had the honor 
of bringing down the first one, a plump young 
doe. The fourth day we were out, Sam and 
Raymond were together watching a runway, 
while Ainsworth and myself hunted several 
miles from there. We started three fine deer, 
but did not get a shot at them. 

When we all met at camp that night, Ray- 
mond went about with the air of one who had 
eternally disgraced himself; and when he was 
out of hearing, Sam explained it to us. 

They were sitting by the runway, when two 
deer came into sight. Sam whistled to the boy 
to keep perfectly quiet, to wait until they 
were within easy range, and to take careful 
aim before firing. 

“Th’ little dummy,” said Sam, ‘he on’y 
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“He had actually killed one of the finest deer I ever-saw.” 
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waited till he could git a good, square look at 
’em, an’ then he let ’er go. Course he didn’t 
hit ‘em—too fur off. Then he took after ‘em 
an yelled like a loon, every jump. I never wuz 
so madinmy life. Ye ought to seen ’im tearin’ 
through the brush after the deer! 

‘Pretty soon he tripped an’ fell down, an’ 
when he tumbled it jolted some sense into ’im, 
an’ he come sneakin’ back. Learnt ’im a les- 
son. He’ll mind, after this; anyhow, his 
chances is better. 

It was about what we had expected, and we 
hardly blamed Sam when he suggested to Ains- 
worth and myself, next day, that we station 
Raymond on a trail where, to use Sam’s expres- 
sion, “They wouldn’t be no deer an’ he couldn’t 
git hurt nohow,”’ while the rest went out and 
took in the better range. 

Poor Raymond was very submissive, and took 
his place where Sam told him to. 

‘‘Now, yestay thar!” orderedSam. ‘‘There’s 
jest ez likely to be deer run past here ez any 
place. Wait till ye kin see their eye good an’ 
fair, an’ then aim to kill ’fore ye fire. We’ll 
come this way back, an’ ye wait till we come; 
an’ mind what I bin a-tellin’ ye.” 

We left him, and went on to the better run- 
ways. 

‘‘Meeker’n Moses, ain’t he?’’ remarked Sam. 

‘It does seem rather hard,’’ I said, ‘‘to leave 
him where there is no possible chance of his 
getting a shot, while we go where the deer are 
plenty.” 

‘‘No; it’s good medicine fer ’im. He’ll come 
to his oats, purty soon, an’ git some good hunt- 
in’. What’s th’ sense of takin’ ’im along to 
spoil th’ huntin’ fer th’ rest of us? Hain’t no 
use in ’im a tryin’ to run a deer down an’ kick 
it to death. He’ll git a good taste of waitin,’ 
an’ he’s comf’table an’ allright. Easy placeto 
set down an’ wait fer us, an’ he’s got plenty to 
eat an’ a little flask of the ardentin his pocket. 
He'll stan’ it all right. 

We tramped a number of miles, uphill and 
downhill, over fallen trees and logs, through 
marshes and brush, and at last stationed our- 
selves on a well-beaten runway and waited for 
deer to come in sight. We waited hour after 
hour, but never saw any more sign of deer than 
the tracks in the runway. At last we gave it 
up, and started back towardcamp. Ainsworth 
remarked that Raymond had had as good luck 
as we had, anyway, and without half the fa- 
tigue. We plodded along over the hills, and 
at length struck the runway where Raymond 
had been stationed. After following this about 
a mile, we turned the bend and came where we 
could see him. 

He was looking for us, and began shouting 
and waving his hat excitedly when he saw us. 
As we Came nearer we could understand what 
he said. 

“T’ve got him! ‘I’ve got him!” he screamed. 
‘Biggest buck I ever saw! Killed him the first 
pop. He's a Jim Dandy! Hurrah! Bully for 
Sam!”’ 

He had actually killed one of the finest deer 
I ever saw. And, what is still more to his 
credit, he had brought his game down witha 
magnificent shot just behind the left shoulder, 
showing that he had sighted his gun calmly 
and with rare good judgment. No wonder he 
felt elated ! 

‘*A fool fer luck!’’ growled Sam. 

How we did chaff him after that, during our 
entire trip. Safe to say, Raymond was left be- 
hind no more. We had reasonably good luck, 
but of all the deer killed by our party, the one 
Raymond got was far and away the best. Sam 
would never give the boy any credit for it, 
a dees never mentioned it without say- 

ng: 


‘“Humph! A fool fer luck.” 








é THREE-FINGERED , 
STEVE’S COURTSHIP. 


‘*Baldy’’ Hanks—so called because the Black- 
feet on a certain occasion relieved him of his 
scalp, which loss failed, however, to inconven- 
ience him to any great extent—was one of the 
first men to stake out a claim in War-Whoop 
City, and it yielded him enough pay-dirt to keep 
his credit good at Red Hoss Charley’s until he 
finally ‘‘kicked over the divide.” His taking 
off was rather sudden, and he left no will. But 
not many days after he had been “‘planted”’ his 
widow arrived from somewhere—no one knew 
where—and assumed charge of the claim. She 
was a buxom creature of forty or thereabouts, 
and as she asserted herself in a very business- 
like way, no one felt called upon to dispute her 
rights. She fell to work with a will, and it was 
soon rumored that the claim was panning out 
surprisingly. Baldy had worked it just enough 
to supply himself with meat and drink,—while 
the widow was ‘‘playing it for all it was worth.” 

So it happened that before long half the 
male population of War-W hoop were shyly cast- 
ing covetous eyes on the lady and her claim; but 
nobody appeared to be able to get his courage 
up sufficiently to actually go a-courting. 

It remained for Three-Fingered Steve, after 
he had successfully quenched a larger thirst 
than usual, one evening, to make a deliberate 
attempt on the widow’s heart and hand. 

When he arrived at the cabin he found the 
object of his affections sitting in the doorway 
smoking her evening pipe, and apparently feel- 
ing at peace with all the world. 

‘‘Widder,”’ said the visitor, by way of intro- 
duction, as he sidled up to the door and doffed 
his sombrero, “my name is Three-Fingered 
Steve, an’ I’m a bad man, I am!” 

‘Is that so?” replied the lady, calmly, as she 
took her clay pipe from her mouth, and sized 
him up carefully. 

“You bet thet’s so,’’ Steve went on, fero- 
ciously. ‘I’m sed ter be the greatest livin’ ter- 
ror that ever struck these parts. I’m so bad, I 
am, that I couldn’t be no wussin any way what- 
sumever. 1’ma regular avalanche ov destruc- 
tion, widder!”’ 

These terrible words did not appear to alarm 
Mrs. Hanks to any visible extent. But she 
made no reply to them. 

‘I’ve fought heaps o’ painters an’ wildcats in 
my time,’’ Steve continued, ‘‘an’ I’ve got a 
private graveyard, up ther mountain hyer, wot’s 
full o’ galoots wot made ther mistake ter look 
cross-eyed at me. As for pizen—w’y, I kin drink 
more pizen, widder, than any four shanghais 
that ever struck ther diggin’s!”’ 

A look came into the widow’s eyes that, if 
Steve had known her better, he would have 
more fully comprehended. 

‘‘What do you want hyer?”’ she inquired. 

‘“‘Widder,” said Steve, impressively, ‘‘I’ve 
been a-thinkin’ fer some time ez how mebbe 
you wanted ter git married, an’ I jist dropped 
eround hyer ter say thet, ther same bein’ ther 
case, I wuz a party as how wuz reasonable 
willin’ ter take yer in out o’ the wet!”’ 

‘ ag widow put aside her pipe and rose to her 
eet. 

“Thought I wanted ter git married, did yer?”’ 
she inquired. 

“Yep; thet’s the idee!” answered Steve. ‘All 
ther boys up at Red Hoss Charley’s is a-talkin’ 
about it.” 

“So ye thought ye’d condescend ter step 
around an’ take me in, eh?” 

‘‘Yer see ther p’int, widder, exactly.” 

‘‘Well,” said Mrs. Hanks, ‘“‘when you go back 
ter Red Cross Charley’s, jist give ther boys 








my compliments, an’ hyer’s somethin’ fer yer 
trouble!’ With that she caught Steve by the 
back of the neck, and proceeded to dust the 
neighborhood with him. Before he realized 
what had happened, he was a wreck and ruin, 
and looked likea house had fallenon him. When 
the cyclone was over, he found himself on his 
back, as limp as a rag, with the widow seated 
on his anatomy, resting from her exertions. 

‘*‘Widder,’’ said Steve, faintly, ‘‘don’t do that 
no more. Iain’t ekal toit. My constitution 
is kinder delicate, widder!”’ 

“Got enough, hev ye?’’ said Mrs. Hanks. 

“IT got a-plenty ter do fer ther present,’ re- 
plied Steve. ‘‘Too much exercise at once ain’t 
good fera feller. Yer ain’t in no hurry ter git 
up, air ye, widder?”’ 

“Nuh; I ain’tin no hurry,’’ said Mrs. Hanks. 
“I’m very comfortable, thankee.”’ 

“Say, widder,’’ said Steve, after a moment of 
painful reflection, ‘I wanter apologize ter you 
fer the way I done up Baldy. I’m durn sorry 
now I perforated ’im, an’ hope yer won’t hold 
nothin’ again me.’’ 

“Wuz it you thet let daylight thro’ Baldy 
Hanks?’’ demanded the widow in surprise. 

‘I’m the same identical bad man—I mean 
I’m ther guilty wretch,’’ replied Steve. ‘‘We 
wuz a-playin’ stub poker, an’ Baldy had two 
aces more‘n was strictly right and proper—so I 
jist chawed ’im up—that is ter say, I filled ‘im 
full o’ lead in the most pizen mean manner. It 
wuzn’t right, widder, an’ I’m durn sorry, 1 am! 
I apologize, widder. I’m a reformed man from 
this minute.”’ 

Mrs. Hanks got up, and then assisted Steve 
to his feet. 

‘‘Say,” she said, ‘‘ef it wuz really you thet rid 
the airth of that pesky critter, durn me ef I 
ain’t sorry I lambasted ye. When ye did thet 
yer made me yer friend fer life. Thet Baldy 
Hanks wuz ther pizenest lop-eared kiote that 
ever run loose, an’ I say it as knows. I sup- 
ported ’im fer ten years, and when he struck 
pay-dirt hyer, he never cheeped ter me about 
it. One day I happened out hyer, an’ you kin 
imagine my joy when I found his claim jist 
a waitin’ fer me, an’ no Baldy hangin’ around. 
Come in ther house, Steve, an’ I’ll patch ye up. 
I ruther like ye now.”’ 

‘(Guess I won’t go in, widder,’’ said Steve, 
wearily. ‘I kinder think I’ll be goin’ back ter 
ther boys——”’ 

“Come right along,’’ said Mrs. Hanks, as she 
pushed him through the door. ‘I’m mighty 
surry I lambasted ye like thet—though it ain't 
a marker ter the way I used to lambast Baldy. 
I’m a-thinkin’ I'll accept yer proposal o’ mar- 
riage. When would yer like to git hitched, 
Steve?”’ 

‘*‘Waal, I—that is—I ain’t in no hurry,’’ said 
Steve, weakly. 

‘‘How would day after termorrow do?” asked 
the widow. ‘I’m a-lookin’ fer the children, 
then—I’ve sent fer ’em. Ther’s eight of ther 
pesky little brats, an’ we’ll celebrate their 
comin’ with a weddin’. What do yesay, Steve?”’ 

“Thet jist suits me,” said Steve, groaning 
helplessly. ‘‘That is ter say, ef—ef I’m able ter 
be about.” FELIX Fax. 





* 
SOLITUDE. 


Alone, alone, on the wide, wide sea — 
On the wide. wide sea alone, 

The ship sails onward ceaselessly, 
O'er billows by breezes blown. 

The stars look down from unknown heights, 
The stars of the sea flash back; 

Onward and on, ’twixt shades and lights, 
The ship sails over her track. 


The sea is blue, the sky is blue— 
They meet in the distance far; 
The mariner saileth 'twixt the two, 
With naught for his guide but a star. 
Spearfish, S. D. MABEL CLAIRE LOUTHAN. 
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Where are your dead, O Nation! 

Wh -re are your loved ones’ graves? 
Seek ye them in the jungle? 

‘Neath the Pavcific’s waves? 


Seek ye them ‘mongst the seaweed, 
Caught in the coral's grip, | 
Or 'mongst the tangled tron 
| 


Of sunken battle-ship? 
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Where are those cherished dear ones?— 
All yours they seemed but now: 
“I'll never leave you, mother,” 
You hear the childish vow — 
The heart's sweet trust outpouring 
From prattling infant lips; 
You feel the soft caresses 
Of rosy finger-tips. 


“Enough for parent's anguish, 


Enough for lover's woe, 


But emptiness seems glury, 
And dimmed is victory’s glow.” 


Not there, not there, O Nation, 
Are found your loved ones’ graves. 
The bleaching bones that crumble 
Beneath the ocean waves— 
The still, white forms that slumber 
On the hard coral reef, 
Know not the love ye bore them, 
Know not your yearning grief. ' 


They grew—those tiny fingers, 
And left your fond embrace; 
And other hearts fell conquered 
Before their manhood's grace. 
At last they stormed the stronghold 
Of their dear country’s heart, 
And made her joys and sorrows 
Of their own lives a part. 





And manfully they bore them, 
Through sweet and bitter times; 
O'er ocean waste. and desert, 
To pestilential climes. 
With equal pride and prowess, 
They spread a wholesome fear, 
Both veteran, gray in service, 
And youthful volunteer. 


It was so sweet to picture 
Your boyish “militaire,” 
His fearless, eager carriage, 
And stately, martial air. 
And still he stands before you 
As when he said “good-bye,” 
Defiance on his forehead, 
And victory in his eye. 


But he is dead, you whisper, 

In accents hushed and dread; 
Out there in that vast distance, 
Somewhere my boy lies dead! 

Enough for parent's anguish, 
Enough for lover's woe, 

But emptinéss seems glory, 
And dimmed is victory’s glow. 


And so your sad thoughts linger 
Around a new-made grave, 

Or flit across the ocean, 
Or dive beneath its wave. 

Yet falleth not a sparrow 
Without the Father's will; 

The rock-hewn grave, found empty, 
Remaineth empty still. 


Then seek ye not, forgetful, 
The living 'mongst the dead; 
Let stricken heart take comfort, 
Lift high the sorrowing head. 
See, through the vale of darkness, 
The herald of the morn, 
The travail ’mongst the heathen 
Of liberty unborn! 


For this the word was given— 
To conquer or to fall; 

And twice two hundred thousand 
Responded to the call; 

For this your dear ones left you, 
For this they crossed the main, 

For this the fields lie purple 
Beneath a thousand slain. 


*Tis true that some have fallen— 
We speak of them as dead— 

Who fearless took the pathway 
Along which duty led. 

These rose above the carnage, 
‘Up to the cloudless height, 

Where dwell the world’s immortals, 
The champions of Right! 


Within the hallowed precincts 
Of memory’s Pantheon, 
In lines of living fire, 
Their names a place have won; 
And from the noble seeding, 
In suffering and in pain, 
Their deeds, throughout the ages, 
Shall blossom forth again! 
Eureka, S. D. Lewis P. JOHNSON. 





BABY’S SLEEPY TIME. 





Little feet that run to meet me, 
Little arms that fondly twine 

"Round my neck in loving fervor, 
Little red ips coaxing mine— 

These I love; but when the shadows 
Up the hill-tops slowly climb, 

There is something I hold dearer,— 
‘Tis my baby's sleepy time. 


Softly rocking in the shadows, 
Crooning some old cradle song, 
Answering the many questions 
That to childhood’s realm belong, 
Till the lashes, downward creeping, 
Touch her cheek with dainty grace, 
And I softly press warm kisses 
On the faint-flashed, upturned face. 


O my little, white-robed darling, 
All too fast the years will fly. 
You will grow away from mother, 
Will not need her lullaby; 
Time is pitiless to mothers, 
And I know, till life’s decline, 
I shall, when the shadows gather. 
Miss my baby's sleepy time. 
Towa Falls, Ia. FLORENCE A. JONES. 
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A Novel Device. 

A Custer County man in Montana has a novel 
way of wolfing with a portable dog-cage which 
is made to attach onto the rear of a buckboard. 
The cage is light, made of lattice-work, and 
will easily carry four or five wolf-hounds. By 
means of a cord, the driver can drop the door 
of the cage at the rear end without stopping 
his team, and let the dogs out to give chase to 
the wolves. In this way a person can easily 
get near the wolves, which gives the trained 
dogs a big advantage, and they seldom fail to 
overtake their prey. 


Sending Wives by Express. 

The Klondike has been a record-breaker in 
many respects, but in none more than in devis- 
ing novel methods, as well as innovations upon 
old methods, of transportation. Theother day 
two business men at Dawson, who cannot come 
out without neglect of their interests, sent 
down to have their wives forwarded by express 
to that city. As a result the City of Seattle, 
on her last trip northward, took as express 
packages Mrs. F. J. Mullarkey, of Issaquah, 
and Mrs. L. T. Jones of Eastern Washington, to 
their husbands in the Klondike. 

The ladies are actually sent as express matter, 
and the Nugget Express, for a stipulated sum 
of money, is conveying them and their children, 
one each, to Dawson. Mullarkey and Jones 
sent instructions to the company’s agents at 
Seattle to undertake the task, which involved 
notifying the wives of their husbands’ desires. 
This was done, and an express messenger ac- 
companies the women, handles their baggage, 
acts as escort, and otherwise looks after their 
comfort en route. When they reach Dawson, 
he will take a receipt from the consignees. 


A Courageous Woman. 

A thrilling incident occurred at the High 
Ore mine recently, which has caused consider- 
able talk among the people who witnessed it, 
says the Butte (Mont.) Inter Mountain. 

Doctor and Mrs. Flint, who were giving ex- 
hibitions in hypnotism at the Grand Opera- 
house, had, with their party, been exploring 
the mine with the superintendent as guide. 
They had returned to terra firma and were 
about to leave the works, when Mrs. Flint 
looked up at the gallows-frame, towering some 
130 feet in the air, and expressed a desire to 
climb the little iron stairs to the top. 

‘‘My dear lady,” the general superintendent 
said, ‘‘do you know there are only four men in 
these great works whom I can get to go to the 
top of that frame? How could you expect to do 
it?” 

Another gentleman spoke up and said that 
there was not a lady living who could get up 
there. 

Mrs. Flint gave one of her rare smiles, and 
said: 

“I can.” 

The gentleman then dared -her to, telling 
her that she could not get over ten feet before 


.She would come back. 


Mrs. Flint smiled again, walked to the steps, 
and began the climb upwards. When about 
half-way up, she stopped torest amoment. The 
people expected to see her lose her balance and 





be dashed to pieces on the ground below. They 
called to her that she had gone far enough—to 


| come down before she fell. The gentleman 


who dared her said he felt like a murderer, but 
the little woman kept bravely on until she 
reached the summit, stopping awhile to rest 
and to view the surrounding country. Then 


| she waved her hands to the anxious ones below, 


and began the perilous descent. This was 
much more difficult than the climb upwards, 
and everyone held his breath. Even the labor- 
ers stopped to watch her. But she came safely 
to the bottom, where the crowd cheered her 
and pronounced her the bravest of her sex. 


Lost His Stenographer. 

W. J. Partridge, the famous world-trotter, 
the chum of millionaires and the companion of 
lords and dukes, says the Skagway Alaskan, was 
not able to hold a little shorthand typewriter 
clerk to her agreement to assist him in all his 
arduous duties of going to the Atlin country to 
turn over to some English capitalists the mines 
which have been sold for $500,000. 

As Mr. Partridge was tarrying in Seattle, it 
occurred to him that he ought to have a secre- 
tary, so he advertised and got a feminine one, 
Miss Stewart by name. They came to Victoria, 
and there awaited the City of Seattle, in which 
they had engaged passage. After boarding 
that vessel, it was noticed that a rich Dawson- 
ite, a close friend of the great McDonald, was 
quite chummy with his private secretary; but 
his astonishment was great when that young 
lady came to him, with tears in her eyes, and 
asked to be released from her contract, saying 
that she had been offered marriage by the rich 
Klondiker, and that they intended to leave the 
vessel at Juneau, and seek a priest. 

A hundred thousand dollars more or less 
doesn’t cut much ofa figure with Mr. Partridge, 
but this request rather undid him. However, 
he recovered himself in time to grant her re- 
quest beforeshe quitcrying. Before the happy 
couple left the vessel at Juneau they became 
quite affectionate, and it was reported that the 
future husband had already given his sweet- 
heart a full $1,000 as evidence of the wealth he 
would shower upon her after the marriage. 

Mr. Partridge says that the couple left the 
steamer at Juneau, and he was told that they 
had no difficulty in getting a license and a min- 
ister, and were soon made man and wife. 


Marvelous Sights During a Fish-Run. 

Some of the tales told of the big fish-run of 
this year by cannery and steamboat men nat- 
urally bring a look of incredulity to the face of 
the Easterner or even the Westerner who is 
not familiar with Puget Sound fisheries, but 
the sights afforded this year have been truly 
wonderful, says the New Whatcom (Wash.) 
Reveille. A veracious Whatcom citizen who re- 
turned a few days ago from a trip around the 
lower sound, tells of what he saw in the chan- 
nels among the islands of the San Juan Archi- 
pelago. Salmon, when running, do not jump 
at all times, but when the tide is slack, then 
the school is liveliest to the human observer; 
and during an hour or so at the beginning of 
the flood-tide, and the same length of time on 
the ebb, they also make their presence known. 

“Fish! said the gentleman referred to; ‘‘I 
don’t believe the traps catch a tenth of them. 
At slack-tide the sight was marvelous. As far 
as the eye could see down the channel were 
myriads of salmon leaping in the air. Around 
the boat wecould see them rolling like porpoises, 
while thousands of them would leap half out of 
the water, and as many others would jump sev- 
eral feetintheair. Thethump, thump, thump 
of the salmon as they fall back into the water, 
coming from so many bodies, gave a continuous, 





almost indescribable, noise reminding one some- 
what of several pile-drivers working at once. 

‘From my observation, I should judge that 
the fish follow the channels rather than the in- 
dentations of the shore. Forinstance, we were 
watching the run of fish from a certain island 
point. A trap jutted out from the shorea short 
distance above us. The fish were jumping by 
the thousands in the middle of the channel far 
out beyond the trap, while inshore only an oc- 
casional salmon would show himself. 

‘‘We were pitying the poor trapman, as the 
fish seemed to be giving him the lurch com- 
pletely. A visit to the trap an hour or two later, 
brought us there when the pot was being raised. 
They had taken out 30,000 salmon, all caught 
thatday! Itstaggered me to figure the number 
that must have gone by. 

‘But of all sights the most wonderful, you 
must see a school of fish at night. I was out 
near Lummi Rocks, where the shadow of Lum- 
mi Mountain makes the night and water all 
the darker. It was slack-tide, and the water 
wasalive with fish. The phosphorous is partic- 
ularly brilliant in these waters, and every fish 
was a gleam of brightness, while the jumping 
of the salmon churned the surface of the water 
to a brilliantly-white fire. You have seen me- 
teors shooting across the sky, but to look down 
into the blackness of the water and see, ap- 
parently, thousands of meteors darting along, 
surpassed anything I ever witnessed. Atsparse 
portions of the school, the fish seemed to be 
more inclined towards curiosity. Perhaps a 
dozen or so would push inquiring noses towards 
the boat, when a sudden shadow across the wa- 
ter would send them scurrying away, leaving a 
train of phosphorous behind. Every fish was 
visible for a long distance around the boat, and 
every one was a Shaft oflight. It was a sight I 
shall never forget.”’ 


An Educated Indian Poker-Player. 

‘‘It happens more or less frequently,” said a 
traveling inspector of the Indian agencies, 
‘‘that an educated buck Indian degenerates in 
the long runintoa bad proposition. I'm think- 
ing particularly of an educated Oregon Indian, 
about a three-quarter blood, who got the big- 
head so bad, after he had been polished off men- 
tally at school, that he never mixed up with his 
people when he returned from the East. He 
was a Umatilla. He was sent first to Carlisle, 
Pa., and when he had finished there he was 
passed on to Johns Hopkins University in Bal- 
timore, to take the law-course there. It was 
in view that he was to become the attorney 
for his tribe, upon the conclusion of his Black- 
stone-thumbing. He squeezed through at Johns 
Hopkins, and then he was told of the nice, fat 
thing that awaited him out among his own 
people. He turned the proposition down cold. 
He said flatly that be had no intention what- 
ever of mixing up with his own bunch at all 
any more. He likewise remarked that he knew 
his gait, and that he intended to follow it. 

‘‘A couple of months after he quit Baltimore 
he turned up at The Dalles, in Western Oregon, 
and settled down to the career of a short-poker 
player. Where he had picked up the game it 
would be hard to say; but he certainly was a 
daisy at it. There wasn’t a kink in the game 
that he didn’t have the hang of. It did not 
take the square geople of The Dalles long to get 
next to the fact that thiseducated Indian, who 
had coolly taken up his abode among them, was 
a cheat and a swindler, and that his sole occu- 
pation consisted in fleecing pulp-headed young 
tourists. The men at The Dalles who had the 
interest of the place at heart would point the 
swellerino buck out to young strangers who 
looked as if they might be likely victims of the 
Indian short-card fleecer,and tell the young gos- 
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lings just where and how the buck stood. It 
may sound incredible, but, even after being 
warned in this fashion, a whole lot of the young 
adlepates fell into the buck’s mesh and got 
themselves done to a proper turn by him. The 
buck was six feet three inches high, and 
weighed 235 pounds, and he looked like a mac- 
erator from the high ridges, so he was never 
called by any of his Dalles victims, even when 
they knew the details of how they’d been 
plucked. One poor little devil of a rich man’s 
son from Omaha broke down and whimpered 
one night when the Indian had removed about 
$800 from him by dealing from both ends and 
the middle of the deck, and he said to the buck, 
piteously: 

‘**T just hope you’ve played fair, that’s all.’ 

‘*The Indian reached over and struck the pol- 
lywog with all his force on both sides of the 
face with his twoopen palms, leaving the blood- 
red marksof his fingerson thelamb’s faircheeks. 
The whining victim drilled for his life up the 
hotel stairs to his room, and the Indian looked 
after him sardonically. There wasn’t a man 
about that didn’t know that the Indian had 
scandalously cheated the lad, but not one of 
them said a word. There was a lynx-eyed, 
big-framed, prematurely gray-haired man, a 
stranger, standing at the hotel desk, reading a 
just-arrived letter, when the thing happened. 
His face flushed angrily when he saw the burly 
Indian slap the undersized fool of a boy, and he 
turned to the hotel clerk and remarked: 

‘* ‘Ts this the real thing here? 
stand for that kind of work on the part of a 
mud-hided raw-meater?’ There was plenty of 
contempt in the way the stranger spoke. 

“The clerk shrugged his shoulders. ‘We 
can’t undertake to cut in on any of the plays of 
our guests,’ he replied. 
lodge ‘em, that’s all. If they’re guys enough 
to mix up with grafters, it’s their game, and 


Does the gang | 














WOMEN SUBSTITUTES FOR HORSES. 


This illustration is from a photograph of an actual scene near Saltcoats, a little town in Northeastern 
Assiniboia, one of the British Northwest Territories. fourteen women are in harness, pulling the plow. 
The Doukhobors, who have settled in this neighborhood, have little consideration for their women folk. 


Itis said that action has been taken by the proper officials to prohibit such brutality in the future. We 
produce this picture, not because it is typical, but because American eyes will regard it as a great curiosity. 


less imbecility of the young man from Chicago. 

‘Finally the Indian, perhaps losing some of 
his dexterity from the drinks he was steadily 
absorbing, overstepped himself. He filled two 
pairs from the discard, and he did it clumsily. 


| The young man with whom he was playing saw 


‘We just board and | 


we're not asking for any rake-down one way or | 


the other.’ 


“The stranger muttered something about a | 
chicken-livered population, and strolled out. | 
| quailed. 


He took his train an hour or two later. 
‘About three months after he had left the 
marks of his fingers on the lamb’s face at The 


Dalles,—this was in the fall of 92,—the Indian | 


turned up one day at Walla Walla, Washing- | 
He strolled around the hotel corridors | 


ton. 


with an eye to business, and along toward night | 


he met with a young fellow named Hellen, 
whose father, a wealthy Chicago man, had re- 
cently foreclosed a mortgage on a big ranch 
about sixty miles from Walla Walla. Theson, 


ranch over, and the Indian got next to him as | 


soon as he struck the town. The buck was an 
expert billiard-player, and he suggested a game 
of pin billiards to the young Hellen chap. He 
played off on the youth, and soon got him to 
betting on shots. After losing about a dozen 
five-dollar bets on shots, the Indian soaked it to 
the young man from Chicago by betting $300 
that he could execute a certain difficult shot, 
which he did 

“Tt would naturally be thought that the ten- 
derfoot would have smelled a rat by this time, 
but he didn’t. He had plenty of money, and 
probably he considered it piquant to lose his 
coin to a swagger-looking, educated Indian. 
Anyhow, the two were playing poker in the 
card-room of Walla Walla’s stag hotel half an 
hour later. The youth from Chicago was the 
merest mutt in the hands of the Indian, and he 
lost from the jump. He would stand pat ona 
full house, and the buck, drawing three cards, 
would still beat him after sky-scraping betting. 
A number of onlookers at the game may have 
seen the little side-plays of the Indian, but 
they only grinned at each other over the hope- 








the move. 

‘*‘T say, there,’ said he, ‘what are you doing 
there, you know?’ pointing to the discard. 
‘Didn’t you—er—didn’t you make a mistake, 
and take a card out of that pile?’ 

‘The Indian, who was about $1,600 to the 
good, had cold feet, anyhow, and so he threw 
his hand face downward on the table, and 
glared at the Chicage boy. The Chicago boy 


‘* *Wr—well, maybe I made the mistake my- 
self'—he started to say, when a big voice cut in 
with: 

‘**No, you didn’t, son. You didn’t make any 
mistake at all. You’re up against the real 
thing in the way of a mud-skinned short-riffler, 


| that’s all.’ 


‘“‘A keen-eyed, big-framed, prematurely gray- 
haired man was the speaker. As he spoke he 
reached down from behind the Indian’s chair 


a rather raw young chap, had come to look the | and got two huge hands around the buck’s 


neck. The onlookers formed aclearing. The 
Chicago youth got himself on the outskirts of 
the bunch. 

‘*¢About three months ago,’ said the keen- 
eyed man, dragging the huge, half-choked In- 
dian to his feet, ‘I saw you at The Dalles leave 
the prints of your dirty fingers on the face of a 
little whiffet you had just rleeced. I hankered 
then to confer a few personally conducted slaps 
of my own make and manufacture on your cop- 
pery jowls, but for some reason or other I passed 
the hanker up on that occasion. Well, the 
slaps are coming to you now. It’s better late 
than never,and I’m going toslap you into jerked 
beef, just for luck.’ 

“The buck was finally up against the real 
thing, and he knew it. I'll bet that his face 
was whiter than mine is now when the big- 
framed man, who had the devil of anger lurk- 
ing in his eyes, suddenly loosed his right hand 
from around the Indian’s neck,and, still clutch- 
ing him by the left, swept the loose arm back 
for the momentum and brought his heavy palm 
smack against the buck’s left cheek with a 
noise that sounded like the explosion of a charge 





of blasting-powder. The slap rattled the In- 
dian’s teeth and made his big head joggle from 
side to side like the head of an automaton. 
Clutching the Indian’s throat again with his 
right hand, the big-framed man repeated the 
slapping performance on the Indian’s right 
cheek with his left hand, and left a welt there 
that might have been made by a cat-o’-nine- 
tails. The buck was too dazed, in the first 
place, by the suddenness of it all, to make a 
move; in the second place, he was too cowardly. 

“The big-framed man—he was an expert 
mining engineer from Nevada, and his name 
was Varus Pryor—slapped the Indian’s face, 
first with his right hand and then with his left, 
for three minutes, with all his might, and 
then, getting behind the buck, he proceeded to 
slap him into the street. With first one hand 
and then the other clutching the collar of the 
Indian’s coat, he slapped him out to the front 
door of the hotel. Then he gave the buck the 
knee in the small of the back, and hoisted him 
across the pavement to the middle of thestreet, 
where the Indian spun around and fell for a 
moment. 

***T don’t care what the Indian Bureau says 
about it,’ said the keen-eyed man, standing in 
the doorway of the hotel. ‘God Almighty never 
intended that white men should stand for 
such alligators as that copper-mugged swindler, 
and—— 

‘*‘Stand clear, pard; he’s going to plug you!’ 
shouted a man from a second-story window of 
the hotel. 

“The Indian, pretending to be hurt, and only 
half-risen to his feet, in the obscurity of the 
middle of the street had got his gun out, and 
the yell from the second-story reached Pryor 
just in time. As it was, the buck planted a 
ball in the front door of the hotel, only two 
inches above the big-framed man’s head. By 
that time Pryor’s gun was working, and he 
drilled six holes forty-eight hundredths of an 
inch in diameter plumb through the swindling 
Umatilla’s chest. Forty-five minutes later he 
was acquitted by a coroner’s jury, on the 
grounds of self-defense and justifiable homi- 
cide—a two-in-one verdict. 

“ This,’’ concluded the traveling inspector 
of Indian agencies, ‘‘was the finish of just one 
mentally-burnished buck Indian, and I know 
of several others.’’ 
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La Moure County,'N.:D. 


Plateau du Coteau du Missorin, as it was | 


known to the early French explorers, is a 
stretch of rolling country which lies. between 
the valleys of the James and the Missouri riv- 
ers, and which varies in width from thirty-five 
to forty-five miles east and west, and the entire 
length of the state north and south. 

This excellent territory is often referred to as 
the Coteau Range, and is supposed by many to 
be a worthless strip of broken sand-hills; but 
any such idea is a cruel injustice to this match- 
less region of diversified interests. It is agreat, 
rolling country, pitching sharply at times, end- 


ing here and there with little, abrupt hills. It | 


has rich, grassy depressions, interspersed with 
little lakes and ponds; and it is generously clad 
with nutritious native grasses—an ideal sec- 
tion for the diversifying farmer and stockman. 

The western part of La Moure County lies on 
the eastern slope of the Coteau Range, but 
wholly within the drainage of the James River 
Valley. This county is in many respects bet- 
ter situated than the adjoining counties; the 
soil is uniformly good, there is comparatively 
no waste-land, and it has more railroad conven- 
iences than are enjoyed by the surrounding ter- 
ritory. The Northern Pacific runs a line east 








and west through the county as far as Edgeley, | 


and a line north and south diagonally across 
the county; the Milwaukee comes into the 
county from the south as far north as Edgeley, 
and the ‘‘Soo” runs through the southwest por- 
tion,where Kulm, a very substantial town, has 
grown on almost the border of the county. 
There are four pretty good towns in the 
county—La Moure, the county seat, right in 
the center of the James River Valley, where 
both branches of the Northern Pacific inter- 
sect; Edgeley, about thirty miles west at the 
end of the east and west line of the Northern 
Pacific,and the terminus of the Milwaukee line; 
Kulm,on the ‘‘Soo”’ in the extreme western edge 
of the county: and Dickey, towards the north 
line of the county in the James River Valley. 
The county contains over three million acres 
of land, and a good deal less than one hundred 
fifty thousand acres are under cultivation; so 
it can be readily seen that fine opportunities 
exist here for new settlers. The soil in most 
parts of the county is a black loam with a clay 
subsoil, and the price of lands throughout the 
county runs from five to eight dollars per acre. 
The inhabitants here are an intelligent, ener- 
getic. progressive people, of mixed nationali- 
ties, who will render every service in their 
power to any newcomer. OCCASIONAL. 





A Study in Prosperity. 

It cannot too often be impressed upon the 
public that the commerce of the Great Lakes 
is becoming the great commerce of the world. 
Its magnitude is beyond belief, and its growth 


rivals the fairy tales of youth. Look at some | 


of the actual figures and facts. But one sea- 
port in the United States has shipped more 
merchandise than the cities at the head of the 
lakes, Superior and Duluth; and that is New 
York. The lake marine exceeds that of any 
other country in the world, save England and 





Germany. The season is short, for the lake is 
closed by ice for several months; yet, up to 
August 1, 21,000,000 bushels of wheat and 6,475,- 
000 tons of ore had been shipped, and 1,619,000 
tons of coal received. The Suez Canal passed 
last year 9.000.000 tons of freight; the Sault Ste. 
Marie Canal 21,000,000 tons. The Suez passed 
3.464 vessels; the ‘Soo,’ 17.161. The value of 
the merchandise passing the “Soo” last year 
was $220.000.000. The traffic of this year will 
far exceed this by every measurement. 

But the remarkable thing is, after all, the 
Milwaukee Journal says, the vast increase of 
lake business this year, which cannot be toldin 


full till the close of the season. But some 


pointers can be given. Prosperity has struck 
the lake trade, just when or why may not be 
known; but itis there. Shipping men never 
have had such a season. A year ago, ore rates 
were fifty cents a ton: now they are $1.65 to $1.85. 
A year ago a shipper was well paid at two cents 
a bushel for wheat; now he gets four and a half 
a bushel. The rates on lumber have more than 
doubled; the rates on coal were twenty cents, 
while ninety have been paid on slow freight to 
Milwaukee this season. Yet, with all these 
high prices, vesselmen have found it to pay to 
return light, as they can make up in the num- 
ber of trips what they lose in return freight. 
A steel vessel of 5,000, tons will make about 
twenty-five trips in the season. Each trip will 
pay a profit of some $5,500; so that this season 
alone will nearly pay for the vessel, which costs 
about $200,000. 

Of course, this wave of prosperity spreads 
over the whole lake shipping, for everything 
floating can find something todo. Thecauseof 
all this is shown in the fact that, with all this 
hustle, the furnaces of the East lack ore, and 
the cities of the lakes lack coal, while the ele- 
vators are crowded with grain waiting for ship- 
ment. The unraveling of the hard times be- 
gins with the farmer, flows to iron and the 
factories, and then spreads over all. It does 
not start with the politicians or with the laws 
of Legislatures. As it is, the growth of trade 
on the lakes, as a measure of prosperity, is so 
great as to besensational. Under this spur the 
shipyards are all busy. The tonnage of the 
lakes increased last year by 700,000 tons; next 
season will open with a gain of over 1,000,000 
tons. Four iron shipsare building for one firm, 
each 500 feet long, fifty-two feet wide,and thirty 
feet high, with a draught of twenty-two feet. 

Duluth has the largest ore docks in the world, 
and larger are building. Wages of laborers on 
vessels and about docks and warehouses have 
been largely increased, and it is hard to get 
men enough at the advanced prices. More 
pianos have been shipped during the last six 
months to Northwest ports than during the 
six years before. This all tells a story of sure 
and widespread prosperity. A study of the 
transcontinental transportation would tell the 
same story. It is here. 


The Prosperous Pacific Coast Country. 

In discussing the financial condition of the 
Pacific Coast region with the Seattle (Wash. ) 
Post-Intelligencer recently, Jacob Furth, presi- 
dent of the Puget Sound National Bank, said: 

‘*There is more money in the banks of Wash- 
ington, and I may say all the Pacific Coast, 
than there has been in twenty-five years. We 
do not need any outside assistance in handling 
the crops this year, but can take care of them 
ourselves, besides loaning money. The West 
did not borrow so much as usual last year, and 
the continued good crops and general thrift of 
business have placed this part of the country 
squarely on its feet. The country is rapidly 
getting rich, and it begins to look as though we 
shall never again have to call on the East for 





money, unless inextremeemergencies. The re- 
ports of everyday business show this to be true”’ 

In an elaborate treatise on this subject, the 
New York Financier, one of the most author- 
itative financial journals in the country, says: 

‘‘Large banking-houses, both in New York 
and Chicago, in response to inquiries forwarded 
to their correspondents, have received assur- 
ance that the Western banks have funds in 
sufficient volume to meet all demands, and 
that so far from requiring additional supplies, 
many of the institutions have money to loan in 
the East. 

“This, itis unnecessary to repeat, is a remark- 
able state of affairs, one quite unprecedented 
in the history of the country. It goes to prove 
what interior bankers of discernment have 
been saying for neariy a year past—that the 
West has accomplished its financial independ- 
ence, and henceforth is to be regarded as a 
center of surplus possibilities, rather than a 
section which is dependent on outside assist- 
ance. At this period two years ago, the New 
York banks were sending currency West in 
large volume. Up to the present writing their 
1899 shipments have been very small, and there 
is nothing to indicate that the demand will 
increase. 

“Tt is not strange, when the situation is care- 
fully reviewed, that the West is now able to 
furnish capital for all local needs. The boun- 
teous crops for two years back have enabled 
people to pay their outstanding debts and to 
place a surplus in bank. But itis not the mon- 
ey from the crops alone that has gone to swell 
this surplus. The feeling of confidence engen- 
dered by the liquidation of mortgages has led 
to a trade revival in nearly every section west 
of the Mississippi, and a great deal of capital 
has flowed into the States that otherwise would 
have been hoarded closely at home. The re- 
sult is that the West enjoyed the advantage of 
a business boom, induced primarily because of 
abundant crops, but independent of crop money 
in its growth. In other words, while the West 
has been sending money East in payment of old 
obligations, a great deal of cash has returned 
in various channels, and has helped to swell 
the surplus that the West found itself possessed 
of after liquidating its debts.” 

All this magnificent condition, the Posi-Intel- 
ligencer remarks, means that the farmers will pay 
the balance of their mortgage debts, where such 
balance exists; that Eastern money will have 
to seek other fields of investment; that in the 
investment market it will have to meet com- 
petition of Western capital. It means that 
the farmers of the West will be larger consum- 
ers of manufactured products; that they will 
have more money for necessities and much for 
even luxuries It means that more liberal ex- 
penditures will be made by the cities and towns 
of the West for public improvements, that 
more money will be spent on roads, buildings, 
and other permanent extensions. Theeffect of 
the growth of bank deposits, which in the 
West in the last two years has assumed im- 
mense proportions, will be great politically and 
socially. 

Farmers are now able to get money on their 
wheat at six per cent interest from the banks, 
and in the case of large amounts being called 
for, at even a lower rate. Money is so plenti- 
ful that it is practically seeking a market, and 
it is freely placed on good securities at low 
rates of interest. Formerly the Eastern banks 
could come into this Western field and loan 
any amount of money at six per cent on realty 
and other solid forms of security, but now their 
coin is going begging at 4+ per cent. 

A further evidence of the general prosperity 
is shown in the fact that the Western railroads, 
notwithstanding that they have all made ex- 
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tensive additions of rolling stock, one road hav- 
ing received as high as 1,000 new cars, have 
not been able to more than keep up with the 
ordinary business; and now that the harvest 
and shipment of crops have come on, there are 
not cars enough to keep up with the demand. 
All the freight trains are running extras, and 
on some of the roads tri-weekly service has 
been increased to daily, and still there is a 
shortage of cars. 

Every branch of trade is showing the same 
unprecedented condition of prosperity, and the 
general traffic has not been able to keep pace 
with it at all. 
banking business so prosperous here, and is 
causing the Eastern financial men to haste so 
in their search for a new field for placing their 
money. Thousands, and even millions, of dol- 
lars are finding a place in Western realty and 
manufacturing investments; but the ordinary 
circulation will not come West this year, and, 
if the indications are borne out, will not come 
in many years. 


This is what is making the | 


school, 
one bank, four blacksmith-shops, one carpet 
factory, two carriage and wagon-makers, two 
clothing stores, two drug-stores, two flour and 
feed-mills, three furniture stores, four general 
stores, four elevators, two grocery stores, three 
hardware stores, two harness shops, three ho- 
tels, one jewelry store, three lawyers, two liv- 
ery-stables, two lumber dealers, two meat- 
markets, two millinery stores, one photogra- 
pher, three physicians, one newspaper, two 
restaurants, one book store, two boot and shoe 
stores, one opera-house, seven secret societies, 
and a fine half-mile race-track and ball-grounds. 

Lake Crystal is not lacking in historical 
events of interest. W. R. Robinson and L. O. 
Hunt were the first settlers in 1853, at which 
time the Sioux Indians were having a war with 
the Chippewas. One night a lot of Sioux In- 
dians came to Robinson’s log-house, trembling 
with fear, and told him that the Chippewas 





were in the woods. For three days the Sioux 
! lay low, but finally. more warriors came, and 


| 
four agricultural implement dealers, | 





powder. Tom was small, but he made a good 
deal of noise, and Mr. Robinson told his mother 
that the Indians would never come near the 
house so long as the baby was there. The old 
log-house is gone, now, and in its place stands 
a fine brick dwelling, in which Mrs. Robinson 
lives today. 

During the summer of 1856, an incident hap- 
pened which came near ending in a tragedy. 
The noted chief, Ta-tom-—ka-hem-in-we-zer 
(Standing Buffalo), came to the lake, with 
twenty warriors, to join in the scalp-dance. 
He and his braves often spent hours at the 
Robinson homestead, telling of their advent- 
ures in fighting the Chippewas, and one morn- 
ing, in describing a battle, Standing Buffalo 
gave several war-whoops. Mrs. Robinson was 
trying to get her baby to sleep. and the noise 
frightened it. She told the [Indians to keep 
still or to go away, but they paid no attention 
to her. The chief gave a most unearthly yell, 
whereupon Mrs. Robinson seized a whip, and 
struck at his legs. As she made the stroke, he 
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PORT ORCHARD DRY-DOCE. - 





At Port Orchard, a harbor on Puget Sound a few miles from Seattle, Wash., the Government has recently established a navy-yard and built a dry-dock, of which 
the above isa picture. This dock is capable of receiving the largest battle-ships of the new navy. 


A Prosperous Minnesota Village. 
Among the many charming towns which make 
Minnesota so good a State to live in is Lake 
Crystal, an incorporated village fourteen miles 
from Mankato and 100 miles from Minneapolis, 
on the line of the Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapo- 
lis & Omaha Railway. at the junction of the 
Elmore branch. It lies partly in Judson and 
partly in Garden City townships of Blue Earth 
County. The local government consists of a 
mayor and board of trustees, elected the first 
Tuesday in March of each year. The town is 
beautifully situated between Lily and Crystal 
lakes,in the heart of the banner farming section 
of the county. With a population of upwards of 
1,500, it ranks second to Mankatoin the county. 
Among the principal articles which find a 
market here are wheat, oats. corn, flax, and 
general produce. American Express, Western 
Union Telegraph Company, and the North- 
western Telephone Company all do business at 
this point, and it has eight churches, one high 





after considerable firing and the reported kill- 
ing of one Chippewa, near Loon Lake, the 
squaws went back to gathering wild rice. 

For years after the first whites came, the 
Sioux still held their scalp-dances in the grove 
now called Robinson’s Park, on Crystal Lake; 
and their blood-curdling war-whoops drove 
sleep from the eyes of the new settlers that 
were brave enough to remain on their claims. 

The Spirit Lake massacre of 1857 gave the 
settlers here great uneasiness, and it was 
thought prudent for all to move into Robin- 
son’s log-house and utilize it as a fort. This 
was done, and for several weeks the women 
and children did not leave the yard. During 
this period there were a number of false reports 
of the coming of Indians, and the excitement 
at such times was almost tragic. Mrs. Mary 
Rooney was at Ft. Robinson, and, during one 
of the most exciting alarms, Thomas Rooney 
was born—coming into the world welcomed by 
the reports of fire-arms and the smell of gun- 








, jumped into the air and over a two-horse farm- 
wagon, the whip not touching him. Giving 
her a terribly wicked look, he drew his blanket 
around him and marched off. followed by his 
warriors. Itisa great insult fora Sioux Indian 
to be struck a blow. and if Mrs. Robinson had 
actually hit him, the probabilities are that the 
whole white settlement would have been killed 
off at once. Mr. Robinson, Calvin Webb. H. 
C. Howard, and O. Robinson were present at 
the time, but did not fully realize the danger 
until it was all over. 

Those stirring early days areno more. Lake 
Crystal is now the abode of peace and security. 
and the center of one of the 
regions in the whole Northwest. Lt is a good 
town to do business in. and justas wood a town 
to reside in. With excellent schools. all the 
church denominations. lovely surroundings, 
and an intelligent and enterprising class of 
citizens, there is no better place in Minnes ta 
wherein to make one’s home. Woop. 
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THE PASSING OF JOHN SALOON. 


By Jd. E. 


\s a direct descendant of the original owners 
of this vast American Continent, John Saloon 
was not a success—viewed from a Fenimore 
Cooper standpoint. He was not a stalwart 
brave arrayed in breech-clout, blanket, and 
feathers. He was rather the other way; for, in 
fact, the only article of the aboriginal costume 
remaining with him consisted of a pair—often 
more, though sometimes less—of dilapidated 
moccasins. ‘‘John’’ was the namegiven him in 
lieu of his original baptismal title, any attempt 
at the pronunciation of which, by a white man, 
was ever followed by a visit to the doctor, and 
a subsequent reduction of a dislocated jaw. 
‘‘Saloon’’ was added by some facetious barroom 
wag who had noticed John’s penchant for 
those establishments where purveyors of fire- 
water held sway; and John, by the way, lived 
on a reserve in close proximity to a village 
where such establishments were always par- 
ticularly present. 

Speaking of flre-water in connection with 
John, it may be as well to state that they did 
not agree one with theother. A very little of 
the former went a very long way with the lat- 
ter, and it was currently reported (though the 
experiment, to my knowledge, was never given 
a public trial) that if John could but insert the 
point of his rather aquiline nose into the bung- 
hole of an empty whisky-keg, he would speed- 
ily revel in the transient pleasures of a good- 
sized jag. 

There was one thing about him that was 
strictly in keeping with the moccasinal badge 
of the true aborigine: he would never work 
unless he really had to. Whenever he found 
supplies running short, he would load up his 
old musket, hie himself to the marshes, and re- 
turn in due time with a respectable assortment 
of water-fowl. These he would exchange for 
the current coin of the realm. One portion o 
the proceeds he would hand over to his squav 
for the purchase of flour, bacon, and tobacco; 
while with the other coin he would secure, in 
some surreptitious manner, a supply of the for- 
bidden liquid after which his soul hankered. 
In the summer, when the wild duck and the 
still wilder goose were alike forbidden fruit, he 
would catch fish, when a similar result would 
be attained. 

John had a wholesome respect for the law as 
represented in the person of the village con- 
stable, and in consequence his struggles with 
John Barleycorn were usually conducted in 
strict privacy. Now and then, however, in a 
moment of undue hilarity, he would venture 
within the limits of the village. This unwise 
exposure was invariably followed by a system 
of gold-cure consisting of a few nights in the 
village ‘‘cooler,” and a few days of most unwel- 
come work on the village streets. Like the 
present auriferous antidote for alcoholism, this 
treatment would effect a temporary cure. At 
first, sundry attempts at escape from the min- 
ion of the law had been made, but they were so 
promptly nipped in the very bud by the con- 
stable, that John came to regard that oflicer as 
an individual considerably higher than the an- 
gels, and about on an equality with his rather 
hazy ideas of the Great Spirit. This respect, 
perhaps, was increased by an episode in John’s 
career—and which was likely the direct result 
of the constable’s belief in the influence of mind 
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over matter—a sort of legal hypnotism, as it 
were. 

The upholder of the law had become so proud 
of his power over this particular descendant of 
some dusky Pocahontas, that he would very 
often arrest John for the fun of the thing, 
stand him up against the side of a building, 
and tell him to stay there till he came back for 
him. John would remain in the same position 
for hours, and be exceedingly grateful when re- 
leased, with a solemn warning. One evening 

_ the constable undertook to exhibit his ‘‘infloo- 
ence”’ in the usual manner, and left John hold- 
ing up a post while he went into a neighboring 
store. A lot of the boys gathered round the 
prisoner, and worked up his feelings with the 
horrible story of a week of work to come. 

‘You had better skip,’’ said one of them. 
‘*We’ll stand around the door, and you can get 
half-way to the reservation before he knows 
anything about it. Lie quiet for a day or two, 
and Jim will surely forget.” 

Liberty is ever sweet; work, at all times ap- 
palling; and so, with one hasty glance at the 
store, John stole silently away in the shadow. 

| With some vague idea of throwing his probable 
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pursuer off the scent, he took across lots. A 
whoop from the boys increased his speed, and 
| he plunged desperately forward only to fall 
headlong into a half-excavated cellar, where he 
remained quiescent in half a foot of mud and 
water. He was soon discovered and dragged 
forth by tbe irate policeman, who, far from 
pleased at the laughter of the crowd, shook 
some life into the redskin, and with a parting 
kick told him to go to a warmer climate than 
he could find in Manitoba. 

Whether John regarded his fall in the light 
of a just punishment for disobeying the man- 
dates of the law, or whether an involuntary 
mud-bath had more terror for him than a 
week’s work, it would be difficult to say; but 
ever after that time the constable had no troub- 
le with him. Whenever he did arrest him for 
superfluous liquidity, all he had to do was to 
tell him to go to the lock-up and close the door 
after him,and Mr.Saloon would invariably doso. 

There was another thing about John, how- 
| ever, which was not quite in keeping with 
| either his aboriginal ancestors or his aboriginal 

confreres. He did not wait until he was dead 

in order to be honest, thus proving a notable 

exception to the oft-quoted saying ‘‘that the 
| only honest Indian is a dead one.’’ This say- 
ing has been quoted so frequently, and with so 
much reason, that it may safely be regarded as 
a rule, and Johnis, or rather was, the sole 
known exception to prove it. He was never 
known to steal anything. Even a glass of that 
beverage in which his soul rejoiced might be 
left unguarded and within easy reach, but it 
would be devoured only through the medium of 
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* Whenever he found supp'ies runnin; short, he wuld tate hia old musket, hie himself to the murshes, and return in 
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John’s optic nerves, unless he was invited to 
help himself. This invitation, it is hardly 
necessary to say, was never declined either with 
or without thanks. 

There is a time as well as a tide in theaffairs 
of man, however —a time when even the most 
rigid moralist finds it impossible to resist the 
voice of the tempter. John fell, and it hap- 
pened in this way: 

He was loafing around one of the stores, one 
day, when a customer came in and paid an ac- 
count, amounting to a hundred dollars or more, 
in crisp, new bills. The proprietor happened 
to be alone in the store at the time, and when 
another customer came in he carelessly left the 
money on the counter and went to wait on her. 
Perhaps John would not have fallen even then, 
had it not been for the fact that fishing was 
poor that season, and that he had been for some 
weeks without the beverage he deemed so es- 
sential to earthly bliss. At any rate, the mon- 
ey and Mr. Saloon disappeared at one and the 
same time; and when the loss was discovered, 
soon after, a cloud of suspicion enveloped 
him. 

‘‘T wouldn't have believed it of John, thougb,”’ 
said the proprietor, candidly; ‘‘but he was the 
only one in the store who was near the money, 
and so I guess (addressing the constable) you 
had better look him up. He can’t have got 
very far away by this time.” 

The constable searched the town, and then 
spent two days in a fruitless hunt over the res- 
ervation: at the end of which time he gave an 
opinion to the effect that the varmint had 
taken a canoe and gone north to Lake Winni- 
peg. He was preparing to follow this dark 
trail, when the news came that an Indian an- 
swering to John’s description had been seen 
passing through St. Boniface, two days before, 
on his way south. This was enough for the ru- 
ral officer, and he started south also. He had 
not much trouble in tracing the fugitive, but 
the necessary inquiries meant necessary delays, 
and it was not until a week after the robbery 
that he found his prey in a state of alcoholic 
beatitude near Fisher’s Landing, which at that 
time was a rather small place. 

John made no attempt to resist arrest. He 
was only a poor Indian, and the authorities did 
not want the bother of any extradition pro- 
ceedings; so the constable was allowed to take 
his prisoner on board the first boat bound for 
the north. An investigation-showed that he 
had only spent some fifteen dollars of the stolen 
money. The constable took possession of the 
rest, and then allowed his prisoner to curl up 
aloogside the boiler on the lower deck. When 
remonstrated with for not handcuffing the ras- 
cal, the burly officer laughed and said: 

‘‘Why, Lord bless you, sir, John would no 
more run away from me now than he would re- 
fuse a drink of whisky. Would you now, John?”’ 

And John merely blinked his dark eyes, and 
shook his head. 

Among the passengers on board the old Daco- 
tah on that trip was a prominent officer of the 
Hudson Bay Company with his golden-haired 
nine-year-old daughter. She was the play- 
thing of all on board, and would often visit the 
lower deck and look with pity at the ‘bad man 
who stole the money.’’ Once, in the goodness 
of her heart, she gave him an orange, whicb 
was accepted without verbal acknowledg- 
ment, but was paid for speedily in a manner 
that transformed the luckless redskin into a 
hero. 

Little Belle’s chief delight was to watch the 
machinery working, and that afternoon she 
was standing with her father on the lower deck, 
perilously close to the unguarded edge of the 
boat. A sudden lurch, a scream, and the child 
was struggling in the muddy waters of the Red 





River. It all happened ina moment. Before 
the accident was really comprehended, a dusky 
form, clad in well-worn garments, had sprung 
headforemost into the river, seized the child 
just in time to save her from being drawn 
under the huge stern wheel, and, with lusty 
strokes, was swimming to the bank. He was 
seen to scramble on shore; to lay the child ten- 
derly down, and then to sink, as if exhausted, 
by her side. In less time than it takes to tell 
it, a landing was made, the father being first 
to spring ashore and clasp his daughter in his 
arms. They were soon surrounded by the 
others, and the burly constable, in a huskier 
voice than usual, cried: 

‘Here, you, John! You jest git up and git 
out of this. I won’t look, and I'll tell ’em you 
escaped in the night an’ I didn’t think you 
worth going after.”’ 

John opened his eyes for a moment, looked 
up at his captor with a faint smile, then closed 
them again and lay very quiet. 

‘‘By the Etarnal,”’ said a husky stevedore as 
he leaned over him, ‘‘the critter has passed in 
his checks!” 

And so he had. Jvuhn Saloon had literally 
accepted the rough invitation to ‘‘git.”’ 


* 


A LEGEND OF THE YAKIMAS. 


On the hills between the Satas and the Top 
penish, out in the Yakima Indian Reservation, 
a few miles from this town, there has been for 
many years—no white man knows how many— 
the crude representation in stone of a female 
form, saysa correspondent from North Yakima, 
Wash. -It lies upon the ground. The earth 
about it is packed hard, and bears the imprints 
of many moccasined feet. The Yakimas go 
there even to this day, as they have gone for 
many generations, and, throwing themselves 
prostrate on the ground, ask for the blessing of 
Loona’s spirit, or offer up thanks to it for the 
successful outcome of their ventures. 

Hon. Ralph K. Nichol, of North Yakima, re- 
cently went out of his way on a trip across the 
country to Klickitat in order to see this ancient 
monument, of which he had often heard, but 
the existence of which he had doubted. He 
found that the stories he had heard were true, 
and he was so much interested in the subject 
that he inquired among the Indians for the 
history of the woman in stone. They gave him 
this legend, which he thinks is deserving of 
publication: 

“It is many snows since old Calokan lived in 
aboriginal felicity on the banks of the Satas. 

‘‘He was happy, for his band of horses were 
large and always fat, feeding on the succulent 
bunch-grass that waved like grain and grew 
down to the very entrance of his wickiup. 
There was abundant evidence of plenty and 
wealth in all those things necessary and dear 
to the red man. 

‘Here his daughter, Loona, the dark-eyed 
beauty of the Yakimas, presided, and had ruled 
since the baneful day some summers past, when 
the Spokanes raided the camp and bore off her 
mother to captivity. 

“No maiden of the tribe could compare with 
Loona in beauty; none was so light-footed; no 
one could weave the wicker-basket more deftly, 
dig more cameras, or tan the hide of the elk or 
deer with greater skill. 

‘Equally celebrated for her capabilities in 
Indian housewifery as well as for her beauty, 
her hand was sought in marriage by many of 
the young braves of the nation. 

‘None was so persistent in his suit as the 
young chief of the Toppenish, Koosnela. Brave, 
but fiery and impatient, his very ardor fright- 
ened the gentle Loona, who shuddered as he 
rolled his wild, black eyes and urged his love- 






















































































making with all the impetuosity of his fierce, 
savage nature. 

‘*Many times had he made propgsals, without 
avail. He became gloomy, morose, sullen. For 
weeks he absented himself from the lodge of 
Calokan, and then, one evening, just as the 
moon was rising above the edge of the Simcos, 
he appeared at the door and begged of Loona to 
walk with him for the last time before he de- 
parted for the great hunting-fieldsof Okanogan. 

“She consented, and, leaving his horse be- 
hind, together they strolled across the creek 
and up the green, grassy hills that divide the 
Satas from the Toppenish. 

‘‘What happened there was never known. In 
the darkness a wild, fearful, despairing shriek 
was heard, and the next morning the body of 
the beautiful Loona was found on the hills, 
stark cold in death, foully slain, cruelly mur- 
dered. 

‘*Koosnela was never more seen in the land 
of the Yakimas. 

‘‘Wrapping her body in the softest deerskins, 
braiding her hair with beads and covering her 
with the beautiful flowers she loved so well, 
they buried Loona, the pride of the Satas, where 
she was stricken. 

“A whole moon they mourned her loss, and 
then made a big medicine. They built a rough 
cross of stone over the spot, and called it holy- 
ground, for here was where the purest and the 
best of the Yakimas slept forever. 

‘From that time to the present this spot has 
been reserved by all good Indians of the Yakima 
tribe. 

‘‘Here they come, and throwing themselves 
prostrate on the ground, ask for the blessing of 
Loona’s spirit. On going from home and re- 
turning, they hurry here to offer thanks for her i 
protection. 

“The ground is beaten, packed solid by the 
tread and tramp of feet during alf these years. 1é 
It is the church-house, the holy-ground of the 
Yakimas. 

“The rough cross of stone is still there on 
the hill between the Satas and the Toppenish, 
easily found. But let no vandal hand disturb 
it, for itis sacred. It is the savage’s tribute 
to purity and innocence, a tribute that has 
lasted down through the ages.” 


ad 


GLACIER MONUMENT. 


One of the best general views of the middle 
region of the Yellowstone National Park is to 
be had from the top of a majestic dome which 
long ago I named the Glacier Monument, says 
John Muir in the Allantic Monthly. It is situ- 
ated afew miles to the north of Cathedral Peak, 
and rises to a height of about fifteen hundred 
feet above its base. and ten thousand feet above 
the sea. At first sight it seems sternly inac- 
cessible, but a good climber will find that it 
may be scaled on the south side. 

Approaching it from this side, you pass 
through a dense bryanthus-fringed grove of 
Patton hemlock, catching glimpses now and 
then of the colossal dome towering to an im 
mense height above the dark evergreens; and 
when at length you have made your way across 
woods, wading through azaleaand ledum thick- 
ets, you step abruptly out of the tree shadows 
and mossy leafy softness upon a bare porphyry 
pavement, and behold the dome unveiled in all 
its grandeur. 

Fancy a nicely proportioned monument, eight 
or ten feet high, hewn from one stone, stand- 
ing ina pleasure-ground; magnify it toa height 
of fifteen hundred feet, retaining its simplicity 
of form and fineness, and cover its surface with 
crystals; then you may gain an idea of the sub- 
limity and beauty of this ice-burnished dome, 
one of many adorning this wonderful park. 
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The Answering of Letters. 


Harper’s Bazar says: ‘Time was when men 
and women took letter-writing very seriously, 
and sat down to the desk as if to an important 
task. The scrawls of the modern girl; her 
hasty dashing off of an epistle to catch a post; 
her dozen notes scribbled in hot haste and il- 
legible penmanship, sealed with sprawling wax, 
and dismissed with a sigh of relief, would have 
filled a young woman of Jane Austin’s day with 
unfeigned horror. 

‘‘Apart from the stilted style, affected by per- 
sons who had the courtliness of their period, 
and its leisure, without the inborn grace of the 
raconteur, who is of no period, but belongs toall 
time, the epistolary remains of the last century 
and of still earlier centuries possess an interest 
which we shall vainly seek in the annals of our 
own day, when we come to search for them in 
letters. Cowper, Madame de Sevigne, Mary 
Mitford, the ladies of the Hare family, Mrs. 
Browning in a yesterday just past, and others 
whose memoirs form part of our literary wealth, 
are good examples of the perfect letter. 





The Stooping Habit. 

The woman who stoops is rare, thank good- 
ness, but she does exist as an eyesore to be- 
holders and a discomfort to herself. We are 
convinced that the stooping woman is quite 
uncomfortable, and that she would remedy the 
defect if she knew how. Weakness of the sys- 
tem is sometimes responsible for stooping 
shoulders, but carelessness is the great cause. 
Poring over books, writing for hours at a time, 
and neglect to aid a defective vision with 
glasses are the main causes. 

The cure should begin with the pillow. Use 
one small, flat pillow at night, or dispense en- 
tirely with the luxury ofa head-rest. Bear the 
infirmity in mind, and walk erectly, and sit 
with the shoulders where they should be. Ex- 
pand the chest, and keep the eyes on a level 
witb people’s faces. Practice walking about the 
room with a book balanced on the head, and 
hold the chin up when reading, with the book 
placed on a level with the face. Have theeyes 
tested occasionally, and if you need glasses, pro- 
cure them at once. Often the trouble is but 
temporary, and the use of glasses for a few 
weeks or months will remedy the eye trouble. 


Legend of Eve. 

Allusions to Eden in the Old Testament lit- 
erature are extremely scarce, and the story of 
Eve’s temptation first assumes prominence in 
the writingsofSt. Paul. The marks of Zoroas- 
trian thought in it have often been pointed 
out. The garden of Eden is a true Persian 
paradise situated somewhere in that remote 
wonderland of Aryana Vaejoto which all Iran- 
ian tradition is so fond of pointing back, says 
John Fiske in the Atlantic. 

The wily serpent isa genuine Parsee serpent, 
and the spirit which animates him is that of 
the malicious and tricksome Ahriman, who 
takes delight in going about after the good 
Creator Ormuzd, and spoiling his handiwork. 
He isnot yet identified with the terrible Satan, 
He is simply a mischief-maker, and the punish- 
ment meted out to him for his mischief re- 
minds one of many a curious passage in the 





beast epoch of primitive peoples. As in the 
stories which tell why the mole is blind or why 
the fox has a bushy tail, the serpent’s conduct 
is made to account for some of his peculiar at- 
tributes. Asa punishment, he is made to crawl 
upon his belly, and be forever an object of es- 
pecial dread and loathing to all the children of 
Eve. 


How to Walk Well. 
The prettiest walk is to be obtained by point- 
ing the foot,then placing its ball on the ground, 


-resting on it for the fraction of a second and 


very lightly, and almost imperceptibly raising 
the body on it toward the toe before following 
it with the other foot. 

If it were always borne in mind that to keep 
the toes slightly pointed in, either walking or 
when sitting, the instep of even the flattest 
foot would gradually grow arched. 

The shoe always indicates the tread of the 
wearer. When trodden down unevenly on the 
side, it shows that the foot turns over too 
much on the outside orinside. If it points up- 
ward at the toe, it is the sign of a flat foot. 

In fact, it is only when the greatest sign of 
wear is to be fuund in the sole of the ball of 
the foot that one may be sure that its wearer 
walks well. 

Perseverance, and a study in the methods 
employed by those who walk gracefully, are all 
that is needed, but women very rarely realize 
that it lies in their power to attain these results. 

Carrying a burden on one’s head and walking 
barefooted, are sure methods of acquiring the 
graceful carriage possessed by women of France 
and Italy. 


A Bachelor’s Reverie. 

The only thing that keeps a woman from win- 
ning every argument she gets into, is her un- 
willingness to cry and to have red eyes. 

The woman who prays for her husband may 
not have any better luck than the one who 
scolds hers, but she is a lot more comfortable to 
live with. 

Every woman believes her husband is a math- 
ematical genius until their twelve-year-old boy 
tackles him and wipes up the carpet with him. 

When a man is in love with a woman, he is 
always wanting to give her something; the only 
thing a woman wants to give the man she loves, 
is herself. 

The woman with a mission is seldom able to 
prepare a meal fit to eat. 

Women send but few telegrams. They can’t 
add postscripts without extra cost. 

An old bachelor says that some women take 
up music for the purpose of beating time. 

Any woman can keep a secret if she wants to; 
the trouble is, she very seldom wants to. 

Only a woman can occupy two seats in a 
street-car, and look as innocent as a budding 
lily all the while. 

An exchange says that the majority of the 
brides of today are working-girls. Somehow or 
other, we always thought they were working 
men. 


Mr. Shivver’s Cold-Water Bath. 
‘‘Um-m-m!”’ said Mr. Shivvers, thoughtfully, 
laying down his paper. “I believe there is 
something in that.” 
“Tn what,’’ asked Mrs. Shivvers. 

Why, in their ‘health hints for the helpless’ 
they say that the reaction and afterglow of 
cold morning baths are an infallible cure for 
neuralgia and rheumatism,” explained Mr. 
Shivvers. 

“Cold water right out of the spigot, without 
any warm water at all?’ cried Mrs. Shivvers. 

“Certainly,” replied Mr. Shivvers. 

**O-0-ooh!”? I couldn’t, shuddered Mrs. Shiv- 
vers. 





Mr. Shivvers smiled a superior smile. 

“Of course, it israther heroic treatment, and 
requires considerable moral as well as physical 
courage, but to a man convinced of its effica- 
cy, that is of no consequence,’’ he said, com- 
placently; ‘‘and I certainly shali give it a fair 
trial. Besides,’’ he continued, fortifying his 
sudden resolution, ‘‘it is not one sudden plunge, 
but a gradual immersion while you very slowly 
count six. Like this: One, and you put in one 
foot; two, you put in the other foot; three, you 
sink upon one knee; four, you sink upon both 
knees; five, you plunge in your arms; and, six, 
you immerse your body. So, after all, it is not 
so very dreadful. Yes; I shall certainly try it 
tomorrow morning.” 

However, Mr. Shivvers did not seem so en- 
thusiastic in the morning. His wife let the 
cold water run, according to his instructions, 
but in spite of reiterated information to that 
effect, he still lingered in bed. 

‘“Jeremiah,’’ cried Mrs. Shivvers at last from 
the bureau, where she was doing up her hair, 
“this is the eleventh time I’ve called you, and 
you just must get up. You’ll be late for break- 
fast as itis. You needn’t try that bath if you 
are afraid of it,’’ she added, with a laugh. 

Slowly and reluctantly Mr. Shivvers creptout 
from under the warm covers, silently casting a 
look full of reproach upon his smiling spouse; 
and then he went into the bathroom, with the 
laggard step of one who has something weigh- 
ing upon his mind. Then there was a long, a 
very long, wait. Nor was it until his wife had 
several times exhorted him to ‘Hurry up, Jer- 
emiah!’’ that she heard him say: 

**O-0-0-one. Ouch! Gosh!”’ 

Then there was another wait, and another 
exhortation. 

‘“T-t-t-twooo. Ow-ow-wow!”’ 

Another wait and exhortation. 

‘*Th-th-th-th-three-e-e-e-e,’’ next came chat- 
tering from the bathroom, immediately fol- 
lowed by a blood-curdling shout and a tremen- 
dous splash. Then there was a succession of 
agonized yells—and what Mrs. Shivvers at first 
took for a streak of lightning flashed out of the 
bathroom, plunged into bed, and rolled itself 
tightly up in the covers. 

“Why, Jeremiah,’’ gasped Mrs. Shivvers. 

Mr. Shivvers simply glared and shivered. 

‘*Woman,”’ he growled, when hecould control 
his chattering teeth, ‘‘did you leave that cake 
of soap in the bottom of the bath tub on pur- 
pose?”— Harper's Bazar. 





To Subdue Onions. 

‘‘Talk about the tobacco-scented breath of 
men,” said a pretty girl, ‘‘I have suffered more 
at matinees from sitting next a woman who 
had eaten potato salad, or Spanish omelet, or 
some dish of which onions or garlic formed a 
part, than I everdid from the fumes of tobac- 
co in the presence of men. The odor of wine 
which women drink at the table as often as 
men do is no more pleasant because it is wafted 
from between the pretty lips of a woman, who, 
perchance, would tip-tilt her nose at detecting 
it in a ‘horrid man.’ ”’ 

There is more truth than poetry in this crit- 
icism, but a little care will prevent anyone 
from being offensive on account of the foods or 
liquids they have taken. A cup of black coffee 
will destroy the fumes of the malodorous onion. 
The “‘fad’’ of having peppermints and winter- 
green cream candies on the table has method 
in its madness, as one of these will destroy the 
odor left by wine. It would be quite safe to 
use, as a mouth-wash and gargle after each 
meal, a glass of water in which has been put a 
few drops each of camphor and myrrh. A bit 
of orris root might be carried in the masculine 
pocket for use when necessary, for it, as well as 
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stick cinnamon or ginger, will disguise un- 
pleasant odors. In some cases, however, the 
“ounce of prevention’’ would render resort 
to these disguises unnecessary. Henry Ward 
Beecher once characteristically said: ‘There is 
no smell so universally pleasing as no smell.”’— 
Good Housekeeping. 


The Darts of Cupid. 

Ella Wheeler Wilcox has been giving her 
views on the proper age for women to feel the 
darts of Cupid’s arrows. She says: 

‘‘When we are asked ‘at what age is a woman 
the most beautiful,’ or ‘at what age does a wom- 
an love more ardently,’ it is necessary to con- 
sider the climate and the type before replying. 

“Climate exerts a great influence on the phy- 
sique, the morals, the mind, and the emotions. 
Rules which apply to the women of St. Peters- 
burg or far Norway, do not apply to the women 
of Italy or Spain or Southern France. 

‘“‘However, as the American woman seems to 
be the dominant female of the world today, it 
is safe to make one’s deductions from that type. 

‘‘Americans are a mixture of many national- 
ities, and the peculiarities of every living race 
are to be found cropping out among the Amer- 
ican people. The typical American girl is, in 
truth, physically and mentally a composite 
photograph of the many varying nationalities 
which have produced her. 

“She often blooms into premature young wom- 
anhood, and falls in love before she makes her 
‘teens,’ or immediately afterward. This is an 
inheritance from her tropical ancestors; but 
where the girl of the tropics buds, blooms, and 
fades,and becomes an old woman before twenty, 
our American girl keeps in a state of perpetual 
bioom until forty, and sometimes later. 

“Not long ago a vision of feminine beauty 
and charm captured a whole army post and fas- 
cinated every man, from the commanding of- 
ficer down to the privates; whereupon the wives, 
sisters, and sweethearts of the post set about 
the feminine, if not estimable task of looking 
up the charmer’s past life, and the only fact 
which gave them especial pleasure was that of 
discovering her to be half a hundred years old, 
despite her beauty of face and form. 

“A young girl is fascinated by a man of fashion, 
by a mustache, by a fine dancer, and she al- 
lows her sentiment to dominate her good sense. 
Oftentimes she is swept away by the eloquent 
pleadings of a fluent tongue and speaking eyes, 
and she mistakes her soul of being loved for the 
love of a lover. After the honeymoon is over, 
and the realities of life begin to engage the at- 
tention of both parties, the wife sees the man 
as he is—a mere boy, often, who, save in the 
role of Romeo, is utterly devoid of interest or 
attraction, and who is quite her inferior in 
every respect. 

“Tt is then that the tragedy of life begins for 
her. 

“A woman of twenty-eight or thirty-two 
judges men from an entirely different stand- 
point, and is capable of depth of feeling wholly 
unknown to the girl of eighteen or twenty. 
Her nature is riper, her emotions more intense, 
her judgment more mature. 

*Anold lady of seventy told me that she had 
been three times married. She was a stranger 
to me, and she seemed greatly surprised when I 
remarked: ‘And you loved your second husband 
best of the three?’ 

‘* *Yes,’ she said; ‘but how did you know?’ 

“TI explained that my conclusion was formed 
on general principles. The woman who has 
been married three times usually begins early 
—too early to know what real love is. Her 
choice is usually one of caprice or of accident. 

“Her second marriage would under ordinary 
circumstances occur in her thirties, and it 








made a calliope go jump in the lake. 





would be a marriage based on strong magnetic 
attraction. The third husband would more 
than likely be selected merely as a companion 
for her declining years—one to whom she gave 
respect and affection, but not ardent love. 

‘The lady confessed my estimate to be entire- 
ly correct in her case, and I have no doubt that 
it is a safe summary of all three-ply married 
lives.” 


The Baby in Arms. 


‘‘We had a dreadful time in our house the 
other night,’’ remarked Mrs. Goode, with a pro- 





longed sigh. “Charles tried to discipline the 
baby, and pretty nearly got aridein the hurry- 
up wagon. It is too painful to recall, but I 
know you won’t tell anyone.” 

Mrs. Jolly shook her head, and began to con- 
jecture as to what was coming. 

‘The trouble began when Charles said he had | 
tickets for the theater. Baby straightway de- | 
clared that she liked the theater, and wanted 
to accompany us. We let the soup get cold 
while we endeavored to explain to our two-and- 
a-half-year-old infant that the sand man had an 
engagement with her, and that small girls like | 
herself were not admitted to places of amuse- | 
ment. 

“Her indignation grew apace, as dinner pro- 


the infant, who scratched, kicked, yelled, and 
bit all at once. Punishment was not adminis- 
tered for some time, but by the sounds that 
came from that white-gowned, angelic-faced 
parcel of humanity, you’d think she was get- 
ting killed. Finally the husband gave her one 
little spank, which, of course, only made the 
squeals about three times as lusty. I don’tap- 
prove of spanking myself, but Charles does, and 
I decided that baby had been naughty and must 
take the results, so didn’t interfere, although I 
wept mentally at the thought of what the neigh- 
bors would remark. 

“The row went on for half an hour. I could 
hear Charles say: ‘Stop kicking and screaming, 


| and I’ll take you in;’ but—mercy on us—he 


might just as well have addressed himself to 
the garbage can. Her answer was always the 
same: ‘I won't top! I’s goin’ to the’ter, I is!’ 
‘*But an unlooked for interruption came. A 
lean, lank man stuck his head out of the win- 
dow of a neighboring apartment building, and 
told Charles his opinion of him, which, I must 
confess, wasn’t particularly flattering. Charles 
made reply, which, like the man’s remark, 
wasn’t as polite as it might have been. I was 
scared to death, and the kitchen-maid flew to 
pack her trunk before the police came to get us 
all. As soon as the verbal disturbance was on, 





A TWILIGHT COUNTRY SCENE ON A MINNESOTA LAKE. 


gressed, and by-and-by neither husband nor I 
were conscious of our own thoughts, she made 
such a noise. I had had a bad day of shopping, 
and the husband had interviewed a placid gen- 
tleman who has owed us a bill for the last five 
years. We were not in an amiable mood, but 
of course the baby didn’t know that. She yelled: 
‘I will go to’um the’ter! I will! I will!’ until 
the curtains flapped with the atmospheric dis- | 
turbance. 

‘*There was no stopping her. We tried to dis- 
tract her attention by stating that there was 
ice-cream for dessert, and that we’d take her to 
the circus the next time one came. All of 
which was like throwing water on a duck’s 
back, for allthegooditdid. Finally she kicked 
a dishful of tomatoes off the table, and that 
was the limit. The husband said firmly: 

‘** ‘Baby, if you don’t stop this rumpus this 
very minute I’ll take you out on the back porch 
and spank you.’ 

‘Daughter stared at him out. of the tail of 
her eyes, and set up a howl that would have 


‘Then the climax came. The battle was on. 
Charles arose with dignity, and departed with 








little daughter hushed up likea cherub, taking 
as much interest in the discussion as if it were 
a production of ‘Little Red Riding Hood,’ with 
a ballet and a chorus. The man inthe window 
said what he was going todo, and Charles con- 
fided his plansto him. The window went down 
with a loud whack just after the lean gentle- 
man had declared his intention of having 
Charles put in jail within thirty minutes. All 
this, of course, took place in the dark, neither 
of the combatants being able to see each other. 

‘*Well, Charles came into the house. It was 
then 8:30. I put on my hat, and declared that 
I was not going to be cheated out of the even- 
ing’s pleasure, although my heart was bursting 
its mains. The husband looked as though he’d 
been through a protracted campaign in Cuba, 
with nothing to eat. The kitchen-maid de- 
clared that she wouldn’t stay homealone, with 
the chance of being arrested before we returned. 
We gave up going as the clock struck 8. The 
last thing daughter said before she closed her 


eyes, was: 
‘* ‘7's goin’ to the’ter tomorrow, I is!’ 
‘‘Which shows what a lot of energy can be 
wasted.” 
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oo COUNTY AND THE DALLES, OREGON. 


By Robert G. Solis. 


During a recent visit to The Dalles, I noticed 
much evidence of a new spirit of enterprise 
among the leading business‘men which I am 
sure will crystalize in the development of those 
natural elements which result from a fortunate 
situation. The Dalles has overlooked many 
splendid opportunities, and a faint realization 
of this is now percolating through the commer- 
cial mind—which, no doubt, will hasten the 
improvement of many of its resources. Its 
tardiness in public enterprise has already cost 
it some valuable territory, but the great stretch 
of marvelous country, with its varied resources, 
yet dependent on The Dalles as a supply 
and distributing point, is big enough and rich 
enough to support a town ten times the size of 
The Dalles. The facility of water and rail 
communication, and the advantages of termi- 
nal rates, have apparently been no stimulus to 
the creation of local enterprises, especially 
when it is remembered that The Dalles is the 
largest primary wool pointin the United States. 
Over eight million pounds of wool pass through 
this town every season, and not a pound of it is 
cleaned or manufactured here. 

For people in quest of homes, farms, orchards, 
stock-ranges, business-openings, or manufact- 
uring opportunities, I quote the following 
article by Mr. Gourlay, printed in the Port- 
land Oregonian of January 16. Mr. Gourlay is 
thoroughly conversant with the region, and 
his article is reliable and conservative. He 
Says: 

Wasco County, in Territorial times, extended 
from the Columbia River to California and 
Nevada, and from the summit of the Cascades 
to the summit of the Rocky Mountains. Itin- 
cluded all Eastern Oregon, all Southern Idaho, 
and part of Wyoming, an area equal to all New 
England, with Missouri thrown in. It is now 
limited to 2,844 square miles in the extreme 
northwest part of the original county, and 324 
of these are included in the Warm Springs Res- 
ervation. The county is bounded on the west 
by the summit of the Cascades, and from thence 
to their base the ground iscovered with a thick 
growth of yellow and white pine and red and 
yellow fir, with occasional extensive patches of 
stately cedar. It is estimated that in the up- 
per end of Hood River Valley alone, which com- 
prises only a part of the timber belt, and at an 


easy distance from the Columbia River, there | 





stand 1,000,000,000 feet of timber awaiting the | 


woodman’s ax. 
cipally rolling prairie, with occasional level 


The rest of the county is prin- | 


plains intersected by the Deschutes and its | 


tributaries, and the tributaries of the John 


Day and the Columbia, which form numerous | 
| months when these fruits are ripening, than in 


valleys of amazing fertility and beauty. 


The soil, like all soils of volcanic origin, is 


rich in all the essential elements of plant food. 


It is of a gray, ashy color, very friable, and as | 


easily worked as anash-heap. To astranger un- 


acquainted with its marvelous productive pow- | 
er, its appearance is disappointing, but an ex- | 
perience of thirty to forty years has proved that | 
it possesses constituents that produce unusual, | 
| distance from the Columbia River and with el- 


not to say phenomenal, crops of cereals, hay, veg- 


etables, and fruits; and in years of more than | 


average precipitation, or where irrigation is 
available, the productive capacity is almost 
doubled. Everything that can be grown inthe 
temperate zone, grows and thrives under prop- 
er cultivation withoutirrigation. A total fail- 


ure of crops has never been known; and I know 
of fifteen bushels of spring wheat to the acre 
having been raised on common upland prairie 
on which scarcely a drop of rain had fallen 


from the time the seed was sown till the crop 
was harvested. 

Wheat is the great cereal staple, and where 
it is sown in the fall, on land that has been 
properly summer-fallowed, a yield of twenty- 
five to forty bushels can be counted on, and 
not seldom still more. Barley, oats, and rye 
also yield abundant crops on the high lands 
without irrigation, and the higher the lands 
the better the crops. The valley lands, where 
irrigation is possible, reward the husbandman 
with phenomenal crops of timothy, clover, al- 
falfa, roots, and vegetables. The productive 
power of the soil seems inexhaustible, for lands 
that have been sown to wheat almost contin- 
uously for forty years, seem to produce as abun- 
dantly as they did in the years immediately 
after the virgin soil had been broken by the 
plowshares. 

All the hardier fruits grow to perfection 
everywhere, but Wasco County, above all other 
counties in the Pacific Northwest, can justly 
boast of possessing the conditions ideal for the 
production of peaches, grapes; the best-flavored 
and best-keeping apples, and the best-shipping 
strawberries. It was this ideal fruit belt that 
produced the biggest apple exhibited at the 
World’s Fair, with the whole United States 
competing; and in every competing exhibit of 
the Pacific Northwest, Wasco County’s fruits 
have carried off practically all the honors there 
were tocarry. Eleven varieties of Hood River 
apples were sent tothe late Omaha Exposition, 
with no thought of placing them in competi- 
tion. In due time their shipper, Hon. E. L. 
Smith, received a medal and diploma, all there 
was to give, with the written compliment that, 
‘‘Although there were larger apples exhibited, 
there were none of superior flavor and texture.”’ 

A few years ago an Australian gentleman 
who was delegated by the colonial Government 
to visit the United States, Canada, and Europe 
in the interest of Australian horticulture, was 
invited, while here, to visit a local exhibit of 
fruits at Hood River. Returning to his own 
country, he reported that the Hood River ex- 
hibit was better than that at the World’s Fair; 
that the finest and best-flavored apples he had 
seen in all his travels were those of Hood River, 
and that in his opinion no tropical or semi- 
tropical country could compete in the produc- 
tion of such fruit with countries lying near 
the region of perpetual snow. The ideal peach 
and grape belt lies along, and from five to ten 
miles south of, the Columbia River, which 
bounds Wasco County on the north to its full 
extent of about sixty miles. In this region 
the night temperature is higher, during the 


any other region of the Pacific Northwest. 
Covering a period of twenty years from 1878 
to 1898, the mean temperature at The Dalles 
for July, August, and September was found to 
be 73, 71, and 62 degrees respectively; at Hood 
River for the same months, 66, 66, and 56. The 
mean annual temperature for the county is 49 
to 52 degrees, the temperature decreasing with 


evation. The mean winter temperature, De- 
cember-February, is from 31 to 36 degrees, while 
the summer, June to August, is from 58 to 73 
degrees. During the heat of the summer the 
highest temperature is from 98 to 105 degrees, 
extending from May to October; during winter, 
from December to March, the lowest is 1 to 19 
below zero. But these figures afford to a 
stranger no true conception of the climate of 
Eastern Oregon. There is no section exactly 





similar. Neither the cold of winter nor the 
heat of summer bring half the rigor and dis- 
comfort incident to other places under similar 
temperature. The cold of winter is of short 
duration, and the heat of summer is never in- 
jurious and seldom oppressive. 

The precipitation occurs principally from 
November to April, except at Cascade Locks 
and a few miles east, where, owing to local 
causes, there is an annual precipitation of 
eighty inches. In the Hood River Valley the 
annual precipitation is thirty-eight inches; at 
The Dalles the precipitation increases with the 
distance and elevation, till in the great wheat 
belts of Dufur, Kingsley, Victor, and Wamic it 
probably exceeds twenty inches, although no 
accurate data has ever been kept. The same 
is true of the region lying east of the Deschutes, 
where the precipitation is probably about the 
same as at The Dalles. It may besaid that we 
have only two seasons, the wet and the dry; but 
with this difference, that the wet season is 
never wholly wet, and the dry season is seldom 
entirely dry. From April to July showers oc- 
cur, but the total for any one of these months 
seldom exceeds an inch. A reasonably liberal 
rainfall in June, always secures good crops. 
Snow falls in various depths from the middleof 
November to the first of March, but seldom re- 
mains long, owing to the prevalence of the 
warm chinook winds. Stockmen seldom expect 
to feed longer than two months. 

The first white settiements in the region now 
known as Wasco County occurred in the early 
fifties. The entire open country was then cov- 
ered with a luxuriant growth of bunch-grass, 
and outside the business of trading with the 
natives or furnishing supplies to the travel up 
and down the Columbia Gorge, there was no 
easier or surer way of acquiring wealth than 
by utilizing the bunch-grass for raising cattle 
and horses. Ordinarily these required little or 
no winter care, but, whether they required it 
or not, certain it is that, for many years, they 
never got any. With the discovery that these 
bunch-grass hills and valleys were capable of 
producing the finest crops of wheat in the world, 
there was an influx of homesteaders that drove 
many of the stockmen out of business; but still 
more of them went into the less thickly set- 
tled regions of the interior, and resulted grad- 
ually in raising wheat to the rank of chief 
among the varied products of the county. Dur- 
ing the past year the warehouses at The Dalles 
have handled 500,000 bushels of Wasco County 
wheat, while the mills of the county have 
handled not less than 200,000 bushels more, and 
there probably remain 200,000 bushels yet un- 
sold in the hands of the farmers, exclusive of 
what may be held for seed. This makes a to- 
tal of 900,000 bushels, which, at an average 
price of fifty-three cents per bushel, amounts to 
$477,000. The amount of oats, barley, and rye 
produced for sale at home—for none of these 
products are ever exported—is estimated at 150,- 
000 bushels, valued at $60,000; and of timothy, 
grain, alfalfa hay. 20,000 tons valued at $160,000. 

The advent of the wheat-raiser dated the be- 
ginning of the end of the bunch-grass, which 
vanishes with close pasturing; and to utilize 
the shorter forage that followed, sheep largely 
took the place of cattle, till sheep and wool 
have become the second largest industry in the 
county. The number of sheep in the county is 
150,000. They yield an average of nine pounds 
of wool per head, or a gross amount of 1,350,000 
pounds. At an average of eleven cents per 
pound, the amount realized from wool is $148,- 
500. Add to this the sum of $156,000 realized 
from the sale of 60,000 head of sheep, and we 
have the gross sum of $304,000 from the sheep 
and wool industry. Three thousand head of 
cattle have been sold during the year at an es- 
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timated average value of $25 per head, amount- 
ing to $75,000. In the absence of any data on 
the subject, it is reasonable to suppose that 
$20,000 has been realized from the sale of horses, 
and probably $100,000 from the sale of hogs. 

The fruit and berry industry is fast forging 
ahead. About 600 acres are planted to or- 
chards, about 600 to strawberries and blackber- 
ries, and about 400 to grapes. Many of the or- 
chards are young, and have not come into full 
bearing. Hood River Valley, covering a terri- 
tory of about 100 square miles, scarcely one- 
fourth of which is cultivated, is devoted large- 
ly to fruit and berry culture. It has 125,000 
standard fruit-trees, covering 1,200 acres, and 
400 acres devoted to berryculture. It has given 
its name to the ‘‘Hood River Seedling”’ straw- 
berry, whose reputation for attractive color, 
high flavor, and superior shipping qualities is 
almost world-wide. Here, and in the Mosier 
and Dalles neighborhood, this berry attains 
such perfection of flavor that it has never 
found a peer either at home or in the numer- 
ous States where it finds a market. Of last 
season’s crop there were shipped from Hood 
River alone 37,037 crates of these berries, 15,000 
boxes of apples, leaving as many more unsold, 
and 2,000 boxes of prunes and pears, besides 
an unknown (juantity of plums, cherries, black- 
berries and other small fruit, the whole easily 
realizing the producers $75,000. 

The Dalles District is renowned for its peach- 
es and grapes, which are not excelled in size 
and flavor by any in the world. Here berries 
and garden vegetables mature two weeks earlier 
than in any other section in the Northwest, 
Hood River following a week later. These early 
products find a ready and profitable market in 
Portland, the Sound cities, and the Rocky 
Mountain States. The market forWascoCounty 
apples is already wider than the United States. 
Shipments have been made to Europe, Hawaii, 
and China; and only the other day the Regulator 
Line of boats took 1,000 boxes to Portland for 
shipment to Manila. Shipments of fruit from 
The Dalles for the past season, according to the 
best estimates obtainable, were as follows: 1,500 
bushels of apples; 900 bushels of pears, 10,500 
boxes of peaches, 11,000 crates of plums, 12,000 
crates of prunes, 10,000 crates of strawberries 
and blackberries, and fifty tons of dried fruits, 
the whole aggregating about $35,000. Add to 
this an estimated amount of $25,000 for green 
and dried fruits yet in the hands of producers 
in this section,and $50,000 for garden vegetables 
of all kinds, including potatoes, melons, etc., 
produced throughout the county, and a sum 
total of $110,000, is realized, which, added to 
the fruit products of Hood River, already enu- 
merated and estimated at $75,000, gives $185,000 
as the monetary returns of the orchards and 
gardens of Wasco County. 

Salmon-fishing used to be a much more im- 
portant industry than the experience of the 
past three years has proved it to be. During 
the year probably not more than 1,000 tons 
have been caught in that part of the Columbia 
which flows along the northern boundary of 
the county. The estimated value of this catch 
would be about $40,000. About thirty tons of 
sturgeon, valued at about $6,000, was caught. 

The number of residents between the ages of 
four and twenty, according to the last school 
census, is 4,089. Multiplying this by four as 
the basis for estimating the total population, 
we get 16,356, which cannot be far from correct. 
The number of votes cast at the last State elec- 
tion was 2,681. The number of acres of tillable 
land, according to the last assessment, was 
117,133 acres; the number of horses and mules, 
5,801; the number of cattle, 6,937; the number 
of sheep, 106,787; and the number of swine, 
4,847. The total value of all property is given 














at $3,283,552; which is probably not fifty cents | per cent pure iron. Coal has been found near 


on the dollar of the real value. 

In the two streams of Deschutes and Hood 
rivers, Wasco County has water-power suffi- 
cient to turn all the machinery in the State. 
Hood River discharges 120,000 cubic inches of 
water per second, while the volume of the Des- 
chutes exceeds this four-fold. This mighty 
power awaits capital to harness it to practical 
use. Irrigation for districts devoted to berry 
culture, for gardening and domestic uses has 
received condiderable attention and will re- 
ceive more as capital becomes available. In 


| the forks of Hood River, and at the same place 


an immense bed of dark granite, which takes a 
polish like marble. 

Notwithstanding that Wasco County has in 
the neighborhood of 100 square miles of the 
finest timber in the world, only a small quan- 
tity of lumber is manufactured for export. 
Hood River has two or three small mills, and 
from thence was shipped during the past year 
200 cars of lumber, cedar posts, and railroad 
ties, and 600carsofcordwood. A wealthy Wis- 
consin mill man is perfecting arrangements 
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ALONG THE COLUMBIA RIVER, OREGON. 


“It is estimated that in the upper end of Hood River Valley alone, in Wasco County and at an easy distance Srom the 
Columbia, there stand a billion feet of timber awaiting (he woodman’s az.” 


the Wamic Country two or three ditches, taken 
from convenient mountain streams, have con- 
tributed much to the comfort and material 
welfare of the settlers. Wapinitia Flat, a fine 
stretch of productive wheat land, has waited 
long for the completion of a half-finished canal 
that, if ever completed, will suffice for a terri- 
tory of 100 square miles. Hood River Valley 
has completed two irrigating systems at a cost 
of $38,000, and has a third in course of construc- 
tion at a cost of $12,000. 

Geologists have long held that The Dalles 
and the immediate neighborhood rest upon a 
coal-bed, and veins of coal of varying thickness 
have been found several times while sinking 
wells or making otherexcavations. A fourteen- 
foot vein of coal is known to exist on Cheno- 
weth Creek, three miles west of The Dalles, 
and a company is at present engaged in devel- 
oping it. While boring for coal the drill passed 
through a belt of magnetic iron forty feet 
thick, which, on analysis, proved to be ninety 


| for the erection of a mill, with a capacity of 
| 125,000 feet a day, at the mouth of Hood River. 








The poultry business and dairying have 
never received the attention they deserve, and 
a sure competence awaits those who may intel- 
ligently embark in either business. Butter at 
this writing retails at thirty cents a pound, 
eggs at thirty-five cents a dozen, dressed chick- 
ens at forty cents each, and dressed turkeys at 
sixteen to eighteen cents a pound. 

The Dalles, the county seat, is beautifully 
situated on the bank of the Columbia River, 
eighty-eight miles from Portland, and 212 miles 
from the river’s mouth. It has a population of 
about 5,000. Seated in fact, as it haslong been 
in name, at the ‘“‘head of navigation” on the 
Columbia River, it is the great shipping entre- 
pot of a vast portion of the Inland Empire. 
Having two competing lines of transportation, 
the Oregon Railroad & Navigation Company, 
and The Dalles, Portland & Astoria Navigation 
Company, it gets the benefit of terminal rates on 
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all transcontinental traflic, as well as low rates 
between The Dallesand Portland. It has un- 
surpassed warehouse facilities, and, through 
its bankers and merchants, abundance of cap- 
ital to utilize its natural advantages. It has 
the distinction of handling a larger amount of 
wool from first hands than any other city in 
the United States. Of this great staple the 
warehouses of The Dalles handled 8,000,000 
pounds during 1898. For these reasons it is 
not only the best wool market in Eastern Ore- 
gon, but the best wheat market and the best 
and cheapest place in which to procure sup- 
plies. It is estimated that not less than 1,000 
cars of live stock have been shipped from The 
Dalles and two other shipping points east of 
here during the past year. One stock-buyer 
alone claims to have shipped 300 cars from The 
Dalles during that time. The railroad com- 
pany receives about 25,000,000 pounds of freight 
per annum, and forwards from here about 70,- 
000,000 pounds; while the boat line handles, 
both ways, in the neighborhood of 20,000,000 
pounds. Wool is brought here from the coun- 
ties of Sherman, Gilliam, Crook, Grant, Har- 
ney, and Lake, in Oregon, and from Klickitat 
and Yakima counties in Washington; and to 
most of these counties, sometimes 250 miles 
distant, freight teams return laden with sup- 
plies purchased at The Dalles. The school 
facilities of The Dalles are unsurpassed, and 
the advantages of a good common-school edu- 
cation are obtainable everywhere in the coun- 
ty. The churches are well and often ably 
represented, and few districts, even the most 
remote, are deprived of the privilege of a 
weekly service. The people are peaceable, law- 
abiding and industrious, and in intelligence and 
culture, according to their station, will not suf- 
fer in comparison with those of any district in 
the United States. There is still considerable 
land open to homesteaders, and improved lands 
can often be purchased at prices that to an 
Eastern man would be considered a bagatelle. 
It is no uncommon thing for a purchaser to 
realize the full price of his farm from a single 
crop. And why not? The aggregate income 
of the people of Wasco County, from the soil, 
the range, and the river, for 1898 did not fall 
short of $1,750,000. This sum gave over $650 to 
every man who voted at the June election. 
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GOOD TIMES IN MONTANA. 


With abundant crops, and high prices for 
every product of the soil and range, every 
portion of Montana that profits by these in- 
dustries is enjoying unusual prosperity. Even 
every district where coal or the precious metals 
are produced, is full of activity. 

Bozemaa is experiencing somewhat of a boom. 
Nearly one hundred dwelling-houses are under 
construction; the water system is being ex- 
tended, and the electric street-car trackage is 
being increased. The stores are well stocked, 
and the merchants wear a satisfied air. Every- 
budy appears to be happy and contented. 

Energetic Livingston is another presper- 
ous town, but is not having any boom. The 
Northern Pacific car-shops is its chief reliance. 
It also promises to become the supply point 
for several rich mining districts. Livingston 
is the gateway to the Yellowstone Park; the 
travel to the park this year was the largest 
ever known, and this added materially to Liv- 
ingston’s prosperity. 

Big Timber is also making rapid strides in 
the march of progress, and, like Billings, gave 
a very successful racing meet this year. Mis- 
soula has recovered from a decade of dullness, 
and is in a very healthy and promising con- 
dition. And soit goes. Philipsburg, Helena, 
Great Falls,all report good times; peerless Butte 
was never better. No matter where you go, 
you hear people talk, look, and act happy. 
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You may talk about Sousa’s band and of the 
music produced by the string music of Edward 
Strauss, writes Homer Davenport, but nothing 
in the world in the instrumental line can ever 
touch my heart with the emphasis with which 
the old Silverton town band touched it. Sil- 
verton is the place in Oregon that produced 
me. It is the place where I first learned to set 
a hen. It wasona barn door in that locality 
that I did my first drawing. 

One Sunday evening in summer the Silver- 
ton band was playing what it thought was a 
waltz. Two-thirds of the teams within hear- 
ing distance broke their halter-ropes and 
scooted for the offing when they heard it. The 
older heads of the city were leaning against 
walls and around the post-office, discussing 
whether, after all, music was an educating in- 
fluence. The general impression seemed to be 
that it was, inasmuch as it was one kind of art. 

After the band had played itself out, the 
older men slapped their hands with glee and re- 
solved themselves into a meeting, at which 
they decided to help the band by subscribing 
$30 or $40 to buy new uniforms for the players. 
An order was sent to Chicago for an outfit of 
second-hand costumes. 

Silverton didn’t have anything else to do for 
the next few days but to gather at the depot 
and see the uniforms arrive. It was during 
the harvest season, and the fellow who walloped 
the snare drum was reputably employed at 
the same time cutting bands with my uncle’s 
threshing-machine five miles out in the Waldo 
Hills. But he did mighty little work, for he 
was wondering all the time how he would look 
in gold lace and a cocked hat, or whatever it 
was to be. 

Well, the uniforms came, and the scene 
around the freight-house was the most exciting 
Silverton ever saw. All the band boys were on 
hand to put them on, except me. I had gone 
fishing. 

It was not till the sun had gone to rest that 
I learned that the second-hand clothes had ar- 
rived. I forgot all about fishing. With a whoop 
I started for the town, leaving my line in the 
water, where it is yet, no doubt, for they are 
honest folk at Silverton. 

It was a five-mile run to the local metroplis. 
When I got there the band was rigged out, and 
the only suit left was one built for a man half 
my height and twice my width; in other words, 
for a musician who was short and fat. 

I tried it on over my clothes, doing my dress- 
ing right there in the streets, so anxious was I 
to look like a musician. 

The crowd patriotically helped me. I was 
six feet tall, then, and weighed 110 pounds, and 
my uniform was meant fora person four feet 
high, weighing 400 pounds. 

What did that matter to me? It was the first 
uniform I had ever worn, and I vowed it fitted 
me as well as if I had been melted and poured 
into it, though the coat-tails reached down and 
used what calves I had to rest upon. The bot- 
tom ef the trousers did not need turning up in 
case of a sudden shower, for they reached to 
just below my knees. Little things like that, 
however, made no difference to a Silverton 
musician; as long as the cap fitted, the uniform 
would do. 

The band grew in prosperity from that mo- 
ment. We were still awkward, and none of us 





could play, but we should have won the cham- 
pionship of anywhere merely on our shapes. 
Some of us actually got married, on the strength 
of our uniforms, who would have remained 
bachelors if we had kept to civilian dress. 

‘*Tom”’ Richies, who now keeps the post-office 
and takes in washing at Silverton, was the man 
who beat the bass drum. I had to hit the small 
one. We both played by ear, and we didn’t 
have t> keep our eyes on any music. Though 
our ears were not always in focus, there was no 
dearth of sound, such as it was. 

People hired the band for picnics. One day 
a man chartered us to go to the mountains. 
There was no band-wagon, so he rigged up a 
hay-rack drawn by four horses, with squirrel- 
tail bundles. We got to the scene four hours 
late, and the row we made created a panic 
among the horses, which ran off, taking with 
them the small tree to which they had been 
tied. Wagons were capsized, and much dam- 
age was done, showing the moving effects of 
music. Noonecared. It was the first time a 
band had ever appeared in that neck of the 
woods, and the farmers were pleased enough, 
even if they did lose a little harness and a few 
old plugs. 

It was part of our training to preserve a dig- 
nified reserve, even under the most exciting 
circumstances. We charged high, and we had 
to look the part. 

One of our rules was not to mix in outside 
conversation, and never to let any outsider 
hold our drums or trombones. On this occasion 
we formed in twos and walked solemnly to the 
speaker’s stand. We were so absorbed in our 
work that, when rounding a curve in front of 
the stand, the cornet player, who was making 
a difficult run from the book, ran smack against 
a fir-tree a foot in diameter. He fell, and the 
next two men fell over him. The cornetist’s 
horn closed up like an opera-hat, and the hu- 
miliation I suffered then can never be appre- 
ciated by any but myself. 

The farmers gathered up the pieces of the 
horn, but our music for the balance of the day 
was chiefly bass solos, with the bass drum as 
leader. 


* 


FROM GENEROUS NORTH DAKOTA. 

The Grand Forks (N. D.) Herald says that 
nearly $500 has been forwarded to the National 
Red Cross Society at Washington as the result 
of the stirring appeal for aid for persecuted Ar- 
menians sent throughout North Dakota by 
Miss Bates. The greater part came from pen- 
ny contributions from the school children, 
those of Minto leading the list with $17. This 
$500, while composed of amounts so small that 
the donors could not possibly notice the loss, in 
the aggregate is a handsome little sum, and 
will carry relief to many suffering Christians 
in that far-off land. The thought and action 
of Miss Bates were those of a true Christian 
lady, and the response is what was to have been 
expected from a generous Christian people. 








* 


HIGHEstT POINT IN MINNESOTA.—Mr. Warren 
Upham, secretary of the Minnesota Historical 
Society, and for many years personally con- 
nected with the Minnesota Geological Survey, 
says that Misquah Hills, Cook County, is the 
highest point in Minnesota. Itis in the south 
edge of township 64, ranges 1 and 2 west, com- 
prising several summits about 2,200 feet above 
the sea, along a distance of eight miles from 
east to west, with their highest point about 
half a mile southeast from the east end of Win- 
chell Lake, determined, by leveling for the 
Minnesota Geological Survey, at 2,230 feet above 
the sea, or 1,628 feet above Lake Superior, which 
is 602 feet above the sea. 
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In taking a trip through the Badger State 
over the Wisconsin Central Line, one of the 
many prosperous towns seen is Glenwood, a 
flourishing manufacturing and commercial 
place that is only twelve years old, but which 
has already attained a growth and prominence 
that are without parallel in Western Wiscon- 
sin. 

It would not be amiss to give a little sketch 
of this thriving community, situated in the 
heart of a splendid farming country in the cen- 
tral-western part of St. Croix County, and only 
fifty-six miles by rail from St. Paul. It is on 


spoke factory, a planing-and moulding-mill, a 
big stave-and heading-mill, a large tight-and 
flour-barrel factory, and extensive cooperage 
works. The mills employ upwards of 500 men, 
doubling that number in winter. 

Since 1895 the town proper has remained 
practically stationary. Much is said when we 
say that it is not of the boom order; the am- 
bition of the people is, and always has been, to 
make it a substantial commercial and manu- 
factoring center, which ambition has already 
been realized in a great measure, while the fu- 
ture gives abundant promise of its full and per- 
manent realization. 

For wood-working factories, small er large, 
the advantages here presented are unsurpassed, 
as the supply of standing timber suitable for 
manufacturing a hundred articles, ranging 
from a rolling-pin to a chair or table, is almost 
inexhaustible. Here, also, is a natural site for 
linen-and woolen-mills, a beet-sugar factory, or 
acreamery and cheese factory, and a kaolin 
































poses, and cheap fuel and moderate taxes are 
other material inducements held out to new- 
comers. As a manufacturing point, Glenwood 
is par excellence—especially for those industries 
mentioned, and for other institutions that flour- 
ish best in a rich and extensive agricultural, 
stock and sheep region. The land about here 
is rapidly being taken up, one firm having sold 
15,000 acres in the past two years. 

All the grains are raised with good success, 
several farmers reporting their oats to run 100 
bushels to the acre this year; and all the beets 
that have so far been tested in this section, 
yield the largest sugar percentage of any in 
the State. 

Springs abound all through this region, and 
they are alive with trout, too, the speckled 
beauties weighing two pounds or more, and the 
rainbow trout weighing as high as seven or 
eight pounds—the writer having seen a string 
of these fish measuring twenty to twenty-eight 
inches eachin length. It is readily seen, then, 








GLENWOOD, WISCONSIN, A PROGRESSIVE TOWN OF 2,500 INHABITANTS ON THE EASTE 


the direct route to Chicago, and alsoon a trans- 
continental route. With these shipping facil- 
ities, and a Board of Trade ready to extend the 
hand of welcome, and always prepared to offer 
liberal inducements to new industries, Glen- 
wood bids fair to become one of our important 
Western primary points. 

Settled in 1885, one year after: the extension 
of the Wisconsin Central to St. Paul, the town 
was founded by the Glenwocd Manufacturing 
Company, which owned the town site. 

This company erected a saw-mill and com- 
menced cutting away the hardwood then stand- 
ing on the present site of the now thickly set- 
tled portion of the city. During the next five 
years the place enjoyed a growth little short of 
phenomenal, its population reaching the 1,600 
mark by 1890. Within this period the com- 
pany built five other mills, namely, a hub and 
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plant. There is abundant clay in the vicinity 
from which an excellent quality of brick can 
be made, the fine new high school structure, 
just completed, having been built of Glenwood 
brick. Other industries not yet represented 
at Glenwood, but which would do well bere, are 
a wagon and carriage factory, a flouring-mill, a 
chair factory, asash, door and blind factory, and 
a good steam laundry. It is likewise an ideal 
spot for a sanitarium; the climate is similar to 
that of St. Paul and Minneapolis, statistically 
demonstrated to be the most healthful in the 
United States. A clear, dry, invigorating at- 
mosphere, the purest of water, and balsamic 
breezes from the neighboring pine forests, com- 
bine to make good health the rule and not the 
exception. 

An artesian well, witha fine system of water- 
works, supplies the town with water for all pur- 
























RN BORDER OF ST. CROIX COUNTY, 
that this is an ideal spot for sportsmen, par- 
ticularly those who love to ramble by purling 
brook or rapid creek, where fish meet you half- 
way, and where the splendid forest growths 
afford leafy shelter and picturesque retreats. 
All branches of retailing are well represented 
in Glenwood. There are first-class hotels and 
liveries, a substantial bank, in excellent stand- 
ing good; stores with large stocks, an up-to- 
date paper with an able, enterprising editor; 
electric ligbts, seven churches, and — what 
Glenwood people are especially proud of — 
schools with an enrollment of between 400 and 
500 pupils, with clever teachers, and a four-year 
course in the high school. It is just as good a 
town to live in as it is to do business in, and 
this is probably why it is today one of the pret- 
tiest and most substantial little towns in 
thriving Wisconsin. P. L. HOLLAND. 
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No Objection to His Running. 

Up near Devil’s Lake, N. D., a young man 
who aspired to be Jim Hill’s successor applied | 
to railroad officials for a position to “run on | 
the railroad.’’ The officials replied that the | 
company had no objection to his running on 
the railroad, provided he kept out of the way 
of trains. Soaversthe Oaks (N. D.) Republican. 

The Small Boy’s Opportunity. 

**Friends!”’ shrieked the Populist orator, wav- 
ing his arms wildly in mid-air and splitting his | 
vest up the side to his armpits, ‘ what is it that 
the Populist party has waged untiring war 
against all these years? What is it that we 
hate with a burning hatred, and that we will 
drive from the face of this fair nation until 
not a trace remains? What is it that fills us 
with indignation, and dread, and fear? What 
is it, my friends, whatisit? I pausefor reply.” 

‘It’s soap!’’ yelled a small boy who was eat- 
ipg peanuts in the gallery. ‘‘It’s soap; that’s 
what itis!”’ 

And the vast audience rose as one man and 
cheered lustily.— Bismarck (N. D.) Tribune. 





What He Liked. 


The Superior (Wis.) Inland Ocean says that 
the prescription clerk at Draper’s drug-store 
tells a good story on a jolly Swede who came in 
there one day last week to get a reserved seat 
for ‘The Black Sheep.” 

*Vell,’”’ said the Swede, ‘‘Aye tank Aye vant 
a teecket to das ‘Black Fox,’ over by das Grand 
Opery-House.”’ 

‘You mean you want a ticket to ‘The Black 
Sheep,’ ’’ corrected the clerk. 

‘Dat bane de faller. Aye see dese fonny 
keeck-up pictures all over, an’ Aye tank she 
bane purty gude show. Aye don't lake dese 
shows with whole lot monkey besness. Vot 
Aye lake is a tam gude matanee.”’ 


Got it in the Neck. 


Ona dark, moonlight nightin July, when the 
ground was covered with snow, asolitary horse- 
man might have been seen riding with several 
companions across the wooded prairie. In his 
right hand he held his trusty rifle, while he 
called loudly for help with the other. 

‘*Aelp! help! or I shall escape.”’ 

Hearing his cries, a lonely deaf mute, accom- 
panied by his servants, rushed up to him slow- 





ly and harshly asked him in a gentle voice if he | 
could refuse the help which he then withheld. | 

Taking him by the heels, he dragged him | 
gently, head first, towards the large brick 
house standing in a deserted spot a few rods | 
away, and surrounded by a beautiful garden 
tilled with weeds and rank undergrowth. 

Not a living thing was to be seen; while here | 
and there the thick, heavy woods which dotted | 
the plain were filled with ferocious wild an- | 
imals, which were sportively leaping and play- 
ing about the old man’s knee, and growling 
savagely. 

Entering the house by the window, the doors 
having all been taken down, the old man kind- 
ly threw him on the bed, in the farthest corner 
of the room, and then withdrew. 





Rousing himself from his stupor, the man 


sprang nimbly to his feet, and, hastening to the 
bar, found himself alone. In a husky voice 
he loudly ordered a drink for himself and com- 
panions, and then, raising the glass to his lips, 
he exclaimed: 

‘To be continued in our necks!”’— Stillwater 
( Minn.) Prison Mirror. 


An Editorial Dilemma. 
An editor of a little country paper in this 


| State, says the Spokane (Wash.) Ou/burst, runs 


an inquiry department in connection with his 


| journal, and it has proven to be quite a popular 


feature with the subscribers. Recently, how- 
ever, he got his answers mixed, with disas- 
trous results. 

Two subscribers asked the following ques- 


tions: 


1. How can an orchard be protected from a 
plague of grasshoppers? 

2. What is the best method for getting twins 
safely through the trouble of teething? 

To the horror of the editor, the numbers de- 


| noting the answers became mixed, and ap- 


peared in the paper like this: 

1. Give a little castor oi), and rubtheir gums 
with bonestrings. 

2. Cover them with straw, and set fire to 
them. The little pests, after jumping aboutin 
the flames a few minutes, will not be in condi- 
tion to cause any further trouble. 


Four Traveling-Men. 

Four traveling-men sat on the sidewalk in 
front of the Windsor, the other night, telling 
stories. The man whosmoked stogies had just 
finished a sownambulist tale. 

‘Reminds me of what the pickpocket said 
to his fellow prisoner,” commented the man 
with the nasal blossom. 

‘*What was that?”’ 

“T am here, gentlemen,”’ he said, ‘‘as the re- 
sult of a moment of abstraction.”’ 

The pun fell with a dull, sickening thud. 
But the man who smoked stogies came to the 
front again. 

‘Like the incendiary, eh? There is some 
similarity. He was there because of his habit 
of making light of things.”’ 

The blossomy man refused to be silent. 

‘*But did you also hear about the forger?”’ 

“No. Why?” 

‘‘He was there on account of a simple desire 
to make a name for himself.”’ 

The man with the stogie meditated. 

‘That reminds me of the burglar,’’ he casual- 
ly remarked. There was a three-minute stage 
wait, and the man who liked apple-jack gave 
way to curiosity. 

“Why ad 

‘As he said, through nothing but taking ad- 
vantage of an opening which offered in a large 
mercantile establishment.”’ 

The blossomy man had departed, leaving a 
wide, far-reaching void.— St. Paul Globe. 


Out in Idaho. 
An amusing incident occurred at Moscow, Id., 
a short time ago, in which Miss Marguerite 
Hill, visiting her sister, Mrs. Elder, was the 


| victim. On her arrival she was given a room 


on the ground floor that is usually occupied by 
Mrs. Elder’s son, Rudolpb. Now, Rudolph has 
a chum—a young lad who is full of fun, and 
who, not having been apprised of the new ar- 
rival, ran over to his chum's house early one 
morning, and, thinking to arouse him from his 
early slumbers in a novel but startling way, 
reached in at the open window and grabbed the 
supposed Rudolph by his caput adornment. 
After shaking him vigorously but playfully, he 
thrust his head in at the aperture to laugh at 





him, but just as he did soa feminine head and 
a feminine voice confronted him and smote 
upon his senses, and the awful truth dawned 
upon him. He had mistaken Miss Hill’s glossy 
locks for his chum’s! 

In just two seconds, Western time, he was 
out of sight and hearing, and the frightened 
young lady wondered what kind of a country 
she had come to. The next time the young 
man wanted to see Rudolph, he stood a block 
away and whistled for him.— Pullman ( Wash.) 
Tribune. 


Practicing French Under Difficulties. 

A good story comes to the Minneapolis Bul- 
letin and Trade from Iowa about ‘‘Sapolio Fred’’ 
—or, as he is more properly known, Fred Lorenz. 
It will be remembered that the Minnesota 
Merchants’ and Grocers’ Association, at their 
annual session in St. Paul, elected Fred as 
representative to the Paris gathering of gro- 
cers at the World’s Exposition next year. Of 
course, Fred believes that no State in the 
Union has so good a claim to perfection in or- 
ganization as Minnesota, and through no effort 
on his part is the impression to be lessened in 
the eyes of the world. 

To be fully prepared to do his part creditably, 
Fred has been an earnest student of French all 
the summer, and has carried a French diction- 
ary with him on all his trips in selling Sapolio. 
When he has not been talking Sapolio or asso- 
ciation, he has been applying every energy to 
master the French language. 

On his recent visit to Des Moines, he saw an 
elegant sign with the, to him, magnetic name, 
“FRENCH CAFE,” over one of the restaurant 
doors on one of the popular streets in Iowa’s 
capital city. Here was the chance he was in 
search of. Now he could find out how far his 
French education would take him in gay Paris. 

Going in, he seated himself at one of ‘the 
tables, and when a black-eyed, rosy-cheeked 
waitress came to take his order, he began call- 
ing for his dinner in choice French. 

The waitress looked at him in blank aston- 
ishment, and finally broke out in a rich Irish 
brogue: 

‘‘Phat ails ye? Are ye’s an escaped crazy- 
tick, or a jabbering monkey? Faith, I'll be 
callin’ the police on ye’s soon. I'm a dacent 
Oirish girl, and I’ll have no more of your jab- 
bering here. If ye’s wants onything to ate, say 
so, or be off wid ye!”’ 


An Inch or Two too Far. 


A Western editor was sitting in his office one 
day, when into the room came a man whose 
brow was clothed withthunder. Fiercely seiz- 
ing a chair, he slammed his hat on the table, 
hurled his umbrella on the floor, and sat down. 

‘“‘Are you the editor?” he asked. 

“Yes.” 

“Can you read writing?”’ 

“Of course.”’ 

‘‘Read that, then,’’ he said, thrusting at the 
colonel an envelope, with an inscription upon it. 

‘‘B——,”’ said the colonel, trying to spell it. 

“That’s not a B, it’s an S,”’ said the man. 

“S; oh, yes; I see! Well, it looks like ‘Salt for 
dinner,’ or ‘Souls of sinners,’’ said the colonel. 

“No, sir,’ replied the man; ‘“‘nothing of the 
kind! That's my name—Samuel H. Brunner. 
I knew you couldn’t read. I called to see you 
about that poem of mine you printed the other 
day, on the ‘Surcease of Sorrow.’ ”’ 

“‘T don’t remember it,’’ said the colonel. 

“Of course you don’t, because it went into 
the paper under the infamous title of ‘Smear- 
case Tomorrow.’ ”’ 

‘‘A blunder of the compositor’s, I suppose.”’ 

“Yes, sir, and that’s what I want to see you 
about. The way in which that poem was mu- 
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tilated was simply scandalous. I haven’tslept 

a night since. It exposed me to derision. Peo- 

ple think that I am an ass.. Let me show you. 

The first line, when I wrote it, read in this way: 

“‘Lying by a weeping willow. underneath a gentle 
slope.” 

‘*Thatis beautiful, poetic,affecting. Now, how 
did your vile sheet present it to the public? 
‘Lying toa weeping widow, to induce her to elope.’ 

‘‘Weeping widow, mind you! A widow! Oh, 
thunder and lightning! This is too much! 

‘*But look a-hereat the fourth verse. That's 
worse yet: 


‘**Oastthy pearls before the swine, and lose them in 
the dirt.’ 


‘*He sets it up in this fashion: 

***Oart thy pills before the sunrise, and love them if 
they hurt.’ 

‘Now, isn’t that a blood-curdling outrage on 
aman’s feelings? I'll leave it to you ifit isn’t.” 
‘It’s hard, that’s a fact,’’ said the colonel. 

‘‘And then take the fifth verse. In the orig- 
inal manuscript it said, plain as daylight: 
“*Take away the jingling money; it is only glittering 

dross!’ 

“Tn its printed form you made me say: 
“*Take away the tingling honey; put some flies in for 

the boss.’ 

‘“By George, I felt like braining you with a 
fire-shovel! I was never so cut up in my life. 
There, for instance, was the sixth verse. I 
wrote: 

“*T am weary of the tossing of the ocean as it heaves!’ 

‘It isalovely line, too. But imagine my hor- 
ror, and the anguish of my family, when I 
opened your paper and saw the line trans- 
formed into: 


“*T am wearing out my trousers till they're open at 
the knees!’ 


“Thatisalittle toomuch. That seems to me 
like carrying the thing an inch or two too far. 
I think I have a constitutional right to murder 
that compositor; don’t you?”’ 

“T think you have; but he is out, just now. 
Come in fomorrow.”’ 

‘‘T will,” said the poet; ‘‘and I will come 
armed.”’ 


A Latter Day Parable. 


Man that is born of woman isof few daysand 
full of microbes. 

He cometh forth in the morning with his 
head up like the bottom of a strawberry-box, 
and in the afternoon he getteth between a 
cross-fire of bicycles in the boulevard and is 
mangled up like fifteen cents’ worth of sauer- 
kraut. 

He blossometh as a flower at midday, and in 
the gloaming he is osculated by the kissing-bug, 
and swells up like a newly-elected alderman in 
Chicago. 

He goes to Cuba full of patriotism to wage 
war against the enemies of his country, and 
returneth full of embalmed beef and germs, and 
seeketh the pension office. 

The sheriff seeketh him to serve upon the 
jury, and he has taken to the woods. The tax- 
gatherer hunteth him, and where is he? 

He cometh from the dust, and putteth in his 
little day seeking more dust, that he may 
swathe himself in fine clothing and gorge his 
stomach with the fat of the land; and, dying, 
he returneth to the dust again, and his rela- 
tives scrap for the dust he leaveth behind. 

Yea, even is he like the grain which is sown 
in the spring-time. It cometh up, and, like 
him, it is green in its youth and fullof promise, 
and his father, like the husbandman, gazeth 
upon him and says, ‘‘He will go thirty bushels 
to the acre.” And as the season grows he be- 
cometh a warm number, and the heat blighteth 
him. The hot wind drieth him up, and he dis- 
pels the drouth at the wayside inn. He grow- 


up against. 





eth up to weeds, and although there are many 
to pull his leg, his weeds remain unpulled. 
And at harvest-time he is cut down and his 
yield is measured, and he goeth about three 
bushels to the acre. The storms of life have 
hailed him out. And his friends ponder upon | 
his light yield, and he is the subject of much 
discourse. And it is agreed that he should 
have carried more insurance.— Bismarck (N. D.) 
Tribune. 





The Stage-Driver’s Waterloo. 


The drivers of the few stages still in Mon- 
tana have not yet gotten over the idea that 
every strange passenger they have is a tender- 
foot, and, proceeding upon this hypothesis, 
they are given to relating a string of stock 
stories that are more or less weather-beaten 
and worn by age. 

On a recent trip a driver had with him on 
the box a passenger who had never been over 
the road, and whom he regarded as an easy 
mark. So he opened up, and for several hours 
told as formidable a lot of lies as a man could 
utter. 

The tourist remained quiet, occasionally put- 
ting in a surprised query that exhibited more 
callow ignorance than the driver had ever run 


Thus things went on until the drive was | 
nearly over, when the driver wound up by say- 
ing that the stream they had just passed got so 
low in the summer that thousands of fish had 
to go overland to the other side of the divide 
for water to drink. 

“Do they use stilts?” innocently inquired the 
stranger. 

The driver looked at him fora full minute, in 
a surprised sort of way, but said nothing. 

Finally the stranger said: ‘I had a brother 
who made this trip once. He started from 
White Sulphur in a dead-ex wagon. When he 
reached the first falls of this stream he took off 
the wagon-box, opened the end gate, placed the 
box in the stream, and then went up a ways 
and shooed down a wagon-box full of fish, which 
he sold at Townsend.”’ 

‘‘What kind were they?” inquired the driver. 

‘*They were mostly suckers, planted here to 
make the stage-drivers along this line feel at 








home and know that they were not the only 
species of their kind in this region.”’ 

It was then that the driver whipped up, and 
made fast time into the Springs. — Bozeman 
( Mont.) Chronicle. 


The Way of the Wicked. 

A good story is told of the experiences of one 
of our well-known merchants. The gentleman 
in question was recently called to Deadwood on 
business. He was due to arrive home the same 
evening, but the attractions at the Monte Car- 
lo of the Hills were such that he was loth to re- 
turn, and cudgeled his brain for some plausible 
excuse to remain another day. 

Finally he decided that he would miss the 
train. But how should he apprise his wife of 
the fact, so that she would not be worried 
about his absence. Certain other Rapidites 
in Deadwood were coming down on the train 
that he was to miss, so he approached one of 
the number with the request that hecall at his 
place of business and tell his wife that he was 
unfortunate in not reaching the train on time, 
and was consequently left behind. 

The friend demurred, but suggested that he 
bring the telephone into requisition. Why, of 
course; why had he not thought of that him- 
self? Yes, that was just the thing. 

So elated was the schemer over this easy way 
of overcoming his difficulties, that he betook 
himself at once to the exchange, and rang up 
his unsuspecting wife. This is the dialogue 
which ensued: 

‘*Hello!”’ 

‘**Hello!”’ 

“Ts that you, ——?”’ 

“Tee.” 

“Well, I say; I will not be down tonight; 
sorry, but it can’t be helped.”’ 

“Ts that so! What is the reason?’ 

“Oh, my usual luck; missed the train.”’ 

“Ts that so! Well, now, that’s too bad! But, 
how is this? It is only five o’clock now, and 
the train doesn’t leave until six.” 

Realizing his bad break, he rang off. The next 
morning he walked as far as Whitewood to catch 
a stock-train, and it is said that he has been 
kept pretty busy since, endeavoring to explain 
how it happened.— Rapid City (S. D.) Journal. 
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THE WAY OF THE WICKED. 
“He was due to arrive home the same evening, but the attractions at the Monte Carlo of the Hills were such that he 


was loth to return." 
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With an equable climate, a summer of sun- 
shine seven months long, and with woods 
stocked with big and iittle game and fowl, and 
waters teeming with myriad finny tribes, Wash- 
ington offers peculiar attractions to the hunts- 
man, the angler, the pleasure-seeker, and the 
tourist. 

In Europe, men travel the length and breadth 
of an empire after sport that cannot compare 
with that which hundredsof settlers find every 
morning at their very doors in Washington. 
The city man with a taste for angling or hunt- 
ing, takes a ride out the length of the street- 
car lines, walks a mile into the woods, and en- 
joys sport which is only secured in the pre- 
serves of the nobility in the old countries. 
Fifty miles distant from any of the large cities, 
and he will find sport that men cross and re- 
cross continents and oceans to find. Elk, deer, 
wild goats and wild sheep, and bear abound in 
Washington. But of all the large game animals 
around the Sound, elk are the largest. They 
are found in vast herds in the Olympic Mount- 
ains and in the Coast region west of them. 
They are quite numerous around Hood Canal, 
and are occasionally seen in the Cascade Mount- 
ains. 

The elks of Washington are much smaller 
than those of California, but,they are often four 
and one-half feet in height at the shoulders. 
They are in color from a gray to a dark brown, 
in the various seasons of the year. The elk is 
a good swimmer, and even when very young 
will often breast the current of a wide and 
rapid river. A number of years ago a large elk 
was caught alive in Lake Washington, by sev- 
eral boatmen, while swimming across the broad 
sheet of water. Like many of the larger ani- 
mals, it is said to be fond of submerging itself 
under water in the warm weather, for the sake 
of cooling its heated body and keeping off the 
troublesome insects. It is also a good runner, 
traveling much easier than the comparatively 
clumsy moose. Notwithstanding his burden of 
large, widely-branched horns, he can charge 
through his haunts in forest thickets with per- 
fect ease. In doing so he throws his head well 
back, so that the horns rest on the shoulders, 
assisting his progress. The food of the elk con- 
sists most largely of moss, and such grass as he 
can find. In winter it scrapes among the snow 
with its forefeet, so as to lay bare the scanty 
vegetation below. When excited or alarmed, 
it gives vent to its feelings in a peculiarly-loud 
whistling sound, which, under some circum- 
stances, can be heard for more than a mile. 
The flesh of the elk is coarse-grained, and bears 
much more resemblance to beef than to ordin- 
ary venison. 

Although elk are occasionally killed nowa- 
days in the Cascade Mountains, they are hunted 
almost altogether in the Olympics. To find 
good elk hunting-grounds,one can go by steamer 
to one of the towns on Hood Canal, or to Port 
Angeles, Dungeness, Clallam Bay, Neah Bay, 
and the Quillyute Country. From any of these 
points one does not need to go far to find good 
hunting. The main thing is to get into a 
country where browse and grass are plentiful, 
and where elk-trails are well-beaten and nu- 
merous. 

During the months of October, November, 
and December hunters are allowed to chase elk 


and deer with hounds. If this is the hunter’s 
desire, he can find excellent hunting-grounds 
around Lake Sutherland, south of Port Cres- 
cent, in Clallam County: Osett Lake, near the 
ocean coast of the same country, and Lake 
Cushman in Mason County. Elks are also run 
in Hood Canal. 

The deer of Washington are thought by some 
to bea smaller species. However that may be, 
bucks have been killed weighing 200 to 250 
pounds, but the does are uncommonly small. 
Deer are found around Puget Sound, where 
the country is not too thickly settled, and it is 
not necessary to go far from settlements in any 
direction to find them; but they are most nu- 
merous on Whidby Island. Around Oak Har- 
bor is a popular hunting resort, and, asa place 
to hound deer, Lake Washington has long been 
a favorite. Their general color is a brownish 
gray, and, taking them altogether, they are 
among the most remarkably graceful of the 
deer tribe. 

“Still hunting” is the method most commonly 
followed, because of the scarcity of good places 
to hound the deer. Many green hunters make 
a mistake in trying to race deer. He easily de- 
tects the presence of the enemy, and measures 
his gait according to that of his pursuer. On 
the other hand, the deer is a very curious ani- 
mal, and if the hunter takes it easily, the curi- 
osity of the deer will often cause him to either 
wait for him or to advance toward the hunter 
until within easy range of a Winchester bullet. 

The deer is no respecter of fences, as he can 
readily bound over the best of them. The best 
valley farms around Paget Sound are occasion- 
ally invadedby them, and it is exceedingly pro- 
voking to the farmer to get up at 4 ona June 
or July morning, and find a deer tramping and 
eating the tops of his young ‘‘spuds,” nipping 
the young and tender shoots from his year-old 
trees, pruning them thoroughly, but with an 
evident lack of artistic taste. Upon witnessing 
such sights, the angered farmer usually grabs 
his gun, slips out, surprises Mr. Deer, and 
treats his family to a feed of venison. Thus it 
is that the game law is often violated by the 
most law-abiding and patriotic citizens. 

In the vicinity of lakes Whatcom, Samish, 
and Padden there are still to be found a con- 
siderable number of deer and some wild cat, 
cougar, and bear. Black bear abound chiefly in 
this region, and are peaceably inclined when 
not hard pressed. They are usually hunted 
with trained bear-dogs. The forests are so 
dense that it is only astep from the confines of 
a settlement, or even a city, to the haunts of 
the finest game. 

The mountain-goat found here has many 
qualities in common with the bighorn sheep. 
Like them he is spry, active, and all-seeing. 
He differs from them in having white hair and 
short, sharp horns, varying in color from gray- 
ish brown to black; and although he, too, is 
long-legged, his limbs are well-concealed by 
long, white hair. The hides and horns of the 
goats are more frequently brought to the mar- 
ket than those of the bighorn sheep. The 
earlier prospectors of the Monte Christo and 
Silver Creek districts lived largely on mount- 
ain-sheep and-goat flesh. 

There is perhaps no meat tougher than the 





flesh of an old mountain-goat, and boiling it 





never seems to make it more tender; in fact, 
the longer it is boiled, the tougher it seems to 
get. These animals are numerous all along the 
Cascade Range, and on some of the uninhabited 
islands of the Sound. One of the most access- 
ible places to hunt them is Mount Index, one 
of the grandest and most broken peaks of the 
Cascade Range. It is only a few hours’ ride 
from the Sound, on the Great Northern Rail- 
road. One should go in the month of August, 
and be prepared to camp out. Most hunters 
begin the ascent of the mountain early in the 
day, so as to get above the goats and sheep, 
and hunt them from above—on the theory that 
these animals watch everything below them. 
There are many hunters who question this the- 
ory, holding that these mountain animals are 
very acute and inquiring, and that the only 
way to approach them is to keep to the wind- 
ward. 

Rifles are most commonly used for hunting 
the big game, although shotguns do very well 
for deer-hunting. Such breech-loading repeat- 
ers as the Winchester and Marlin are generally 
used, although the Ballard is sometimes used 
by “fancy shots.’”’ Many of the aged and ola- 
fashioned hunters still cling to such single-shot 
guns as the Remington and Sharp. 

In the way of smaller game, the forests of 
Puget Sound are not so prolific as are the woods 
of other countries. The brown bear, next to 
the deer, is to be found in greater abundance 
than any other animal, and is easily taken. 

Of the feathered tribes, the grouse and pheas- 
ant are usually abundant over nearly every por- 
tion of the Puget Sound Country, and ptarmi- 
gan abound in the upper mountainous region. 
Wild ducks are plentiful everywhere, and geese 
and trout are numerous in the lower portions 
of the Sound. 

Probably the most universal sport is trout- 
fishing. Nosection may be mentioned as pos- 
sessing any special attractions. Every stream 
emptying into the Sound on either side, and 
every lake in the forests, abound with many 
varieties of trout. They are as readily taken 
with a baited hook as with the fly. Salmon- 
eggs, fresh or preserved, is the kind of bait 
used. The trout of Puget Sound are of several 
varieties, from the Dolly Varden of ten to fif- 
teen pounds’ weight, down to the diminutive 
rainbow species of four or five inches in length. 
The lakes of the Olympic peninsula are full of 
large, beautiful trout which have been given 
specific names in honor of one or two notable 
men. It is only the facility of reaching the 
fishing-grounds, then, that has given them un- 
usual prominence. The fish are no better and 
not much larger than those that may be taken 
within a few miles of any of the chief cities of 
the Sound. 

‘As to camping-grounds and localities, where 
a week or two of outing may be enjoyed, it is 
not necessary to designate any place. Every 
square mile of country in the Puget Sound 
Basin has sites and surroundings that would 
make a week’s camping a delightful memory. 
It is one of those conditions that make Wash- 
ington so desirable a State to live in—the fact 
that itis a great hunting-and picnic-ground. 
In the prairie States of Iowa, Nebraska, and 
the two Dakotas, are large areas of country 
where an unbroken expanse of land greets the 
eye, look where one will. There are neither 
trees nor lakes—only a few lonely cottonwoods 
that fringe the margin of small creeks and 
rivers, varied, perhaps, in some more thickly- 
settled localities, by artificial groves. There is 
not much chance for outdoor recreation in such 
communities—not the recreation which one 
finds in this favored Pacific Coast State, espe- 
cially in the Sound region. 

It is really one of the most romantic sections 
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of the Union. So varied is the scenery, so di- 
versified the character and so wildly-pictur- 
esque and beautiful its ten-thousand quiet 
haunts, that neither eye nor soul ever weary of 
contemplating it. Not far distant are the deep 
waters of Old Ocean—reached by every sinu- 
osity of the island-bordered arms of the Sound; 
in other directions one looks with awe and rev- 
erence upon hoary mountain ranges and giant 
peaks; still gazing, still wandering over the 
lovely vista spread out before one, delightful 
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valleys are beheld, and winding rivers and tran- 
scendently beautiful lakes. Look where you 
will, nature is charming. Do you wish to go 
out for a day’s or for a week’s boating? There 
are the Sound, the rivers, the lakes—even the 
surging and ever-tempting sea. Do you wish 
to enjoy a picnic holiday in the foliage of forest 
trees? There are no forests like Washington’s, 


and they are everywhere. Is an excursion to 


some peaceful valley among your cherished de- 
sires? The valleys of Washington are famed far 
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and near for their exquisite color-harmony and 
general restfulness. Have you been longing 
for the mountains and for the deep, cool waters 
of some wood-bound lake? Here in Washington 
you can take your choice of either towering 
peaks or mighty ranges, and in almost any di- 
| rection you will find lakes that outrival those 
of Italy. Verily, it isaland of pure delight 
a land where pleasure is eternal as the rock 
ribbed mountains themselves. So says a writer 
| in the Seattle (Wash.) Daily Times. 





MOUNTAIN-SHEEP IN THE RANGES OF WASHINGTON, 


These animals are numerous all along the Cascade Range, and on someof the uninhabited islandsof the Sound... . 


The early prospectors of the Monte Christo 


and Silver Creek districts lived largely on mountain-sheep and mountain-goat flesh. One of the most accessible places to hunt this game is Mount Index, one of the 


grandest and most broken peaks of the Cascades. 
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THE STORY OF A LAKE SUPERIOR MINE. 








Silver Islet is a mere speck on the chart of 
Lake Superior. As it rose from the water when 
its richness was first discovered, it was not un- | 
like the crown of a human skull in outline, nor | 
so very much larger, says a Duluth correspond- | 
ent. It was forty-five feet broad, seventy feet 
leng, and at its crest four feet above the calm | 
sea. Exposed to the fury of Lake Superior’s | 
wildest storms for a sweep of 200 miles, it was | 
kept clean of everything but solid rock, with 
every wave driving over it; and for months in | 
the year it scarcely saw a day when the surges 
did not beat around its rocky base and wash its 
crest. It had no vegetation, save what might 
spring up in a few weeks of a summer calm. 

Yet on this island was for fifteen years one 
of the world’s greatest and most famous mines. 
Hundreds of men were employed there winter 
and summer. One year’s production of fine 
silver reached a million dollars. Finally, as 
the result of a mischance and the drunken ca- 
rouse of the skipper of a coal ship, the mine 
and works were closed down. The great en- 
gines, the largest which at that time had been 
put into a mine in America, are idle and rust- 
ing; the shafts, drifts and slopes are filled with 
water; the work-shops, buildings, and the tre- 
mendous breakwater that once seemed able to | 
defy the most terrible storm that might drive | 
















ON THE STORMY BOSOM OF LAKE SUPERIOR. 


“Silver Islet ia a mere speck on the chart of Lake Superior. 
feet long, and only rises four feet at ite crest above a calm sea. 


aturms for a eweep of 200 miles, it was swept clean of everything but solid rock, with every wave 
washing. over tt." 


against it, are fast going to pieces with every 
gale; the immense mill, with its famous equip- 
ment of vanners and batteries, is in ruins, and 
the village that once stretched for a mile along 
the main shore has for its sole occupant a lone 
care-taker, whose nearest neighbor is at Port 
Arthur, twenty-five miles away on the Cana- 
dian shore. 

The story of this once great property is not 
only interesting, but it pointsa moral to the 
miner’s ambition to quickly earn dividends. 
Dry and musty documents have been searched 
to find it. Sibley, Frue, Trowbridge, Ward, and 
every other man connected with its early his- 


| tory, is dead, though it is only twenty-five 
years since the mine was at its prime. The pa- 


pers in the New York oftice of the company are 
scattered or destroyed. But now it is proposed 
to renew operations there; to rebuild the mam- 
moth works; to bar out the sea by another 
breakwater; to lift the millions of tons of wa- 
ter in the old workings, and to search for the 
rich veins of silver that were beginning to show 
themselves when the mine was eclipsed. 

Silver Islet was an unnamed dot forming a 
one-nine-thousandth part of a location granted 


| by the crown to the Montreal Mining Company 


about the year 1869. When surveying the 12,- 
000 acres comprised in the grant, the employees 
of the company had occasion to plant stakes 
on the little wave-swept rock. They no- 
ticed a mineral vein in which occurred ga- 
lena. This vein ran clear across the islet 
and was twenty feet wide, and in it could 
be seen galena almost pure in little cubes, 
distributed thickly over the surface. Me- 
tallic silver, the pure article,was also to be 
seen. A single shot was sufficient to dis- 
lodge all the vein matter carrying silver 
that showed above the water, but the ore 
was traced on calm days in boats some dis- 
tance out, and the puggets of pure silver 
were seen to be more plentiful and larger 
than onshore. ~ Men could work in the shal- 
low water but a half hour at a time on ac- 
count of its coldness, it being like a bath 
in liquid ice, but by prying with crowbars 
they dug out in a week or two 1,400 pounds 
of ore that sold in the Eastern markets at 
$1 a pound, and excited the deepest curios- 
ity among mining men. Early the next 
year men work- 
ing in water 
from two to 
four feet deep, 
and only on the 
calmest days, 
took out in a 
few weeks $87,- 
000 of the same 
rich ore. It be- 
came evident 
that a mine 
might be open- 
ed, and timber 
plank cribs 
were built to 
protect the 
workmen, and 
a shaft was be- 
gun. 
At a depth 
of a few feet, 
water drowned 





It is forty-five feet broad, seventy-five 
Exposed to the fury of wildest 





out the miners. Winter came on, and with long 
forks and pickaxes the men raised from under 
the ice nine tons of ore that sold for almost $1 
a pound. This was taken by ten men, working 
fourteen days. But it was estimated that $50,- 
000 would be required to protect the works 
from storms, and the company decided to sell 
out. English capital was sought, but nobody 
could be found in London who would take hold 
of the mine; for, it was stated, they did not 
care to ‘‘embark in distant mining enterprises.”’ 
In this, by the way, the cautious Britisher 
showed himself a very different man from his 
son of today, who scours the world for mines. 

Finally a syndicate, as we would now call the 
company, was formed among Americans, and 
the mine was bought for $225,000, of which only 
$50,000 was ever called from the buyers, the 
mine itself paying the rest of the purchase 
price, as well as dividends and development. 
Among the buyers was E. B. Ward of Detroit, 
and it was Silver Islet money that bought for 
his daughter a husband, and the title of the 
Princess of Chimay; and it was the remnants 
of Silver Islet money that not long ago carried 
the princess with her Hungarian fiddling 
lover from the gay-world of European capital. 
Charles A. Trowbridge, Peleg Hall, Wm. H. 
Zabriskie and G. S. Coe of New York were also 
among the fortunate men, and A. H. Sibley 
and William B. Frue, from Detroit and Hough- 
ton, were the remaining leaders in the enter- 
prise. 

It was Mr. Frue who gave his name to an in- 
vention for saving stamp-mill slimes which 
he introduced for the first time for the great 
mill at Silver Islet, and which is now found in 
almost every stamp-mill in the world, under 
the name of the Frue vanner. It is an inven- 
tion that has added millions to the world’s 
stock of gold, and without it most of the mines 
now at work would never be able to continue 
in operation. 

In September, 1870, Captain Frue began work 
on a great crib and bulkhead to keep off the 
water, and in ninety days it was finished, and 
mining began. Two or three days later came a 
storm that washed away part of the structure, 
and in March came another that swept out to 
sea half of it and filled the mine with water 
and ice. Ten thousand tons of rock were washed 
away, timbers a foot cube were broken like 
pipe-stems, and the heavy fastenings torn away. 

At this time the richness of the mine was at- 
tracting general attention, and but for the for- 
tuitous circumstance of a change in the gov- 
ernment, the islet and all it contained would 
have become the absolute property of a claim 
jumper, who had secured an act of council giv- 
ing him certain islands contained in the limits 
of the grant, including the mine, and who was 
about to take possession when the new govern- 
ment came in and reversed the ruling of its 
predecessor. 

No reports were made by the directors for 
two years, but in the fall of 1872 they showed 
that they had received from the mine $950,000, 
and had paid $270,000 in dividends; while the 
constiction of. works to keep out the water 
had cost them nearly $200,000. They added 
that the mine was without question the most 
remarkable silver mine in the world. In the 
two years they had transformed a wilderness 
into a thriving and industrious settlement of 
several thousand souls; they had built a church, 
schools, stores, a custom-house, a post-office, 
and substantial dwellings for over 500 miners; 
they made it the best harbor of refuge for over 
400 miles; had a system of lighthouses and 
range lights; extensive wharves protected by 
massive breakwaters, and a sectional dry-dock 
for repairing vessels, the only one west of De- 
troit, 500 miles away. The islet, not a seventh 
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of an acre in extent, had been made to cover 
two acres, and instead of a danger of being 
daily submerged by waves, it was covered by 
heavy buildings filled with costly machinery. 

Not up to that time, and quite possibly not 
since, had any operations so costly and exten- 
sive ever been carried on for purposes of win- 
ning ore, and never have the forces of nature 
been so tremendous and hard to overcome as on 
this speck out in the free sweep of Lake Su- 
perior, open for 200 to 250 miles for every wind 
that blew from any direction but the north. 

In the winter of 1871 and ’72 storms swept 
the islet time after time. Nearly the entire 





ter-level, that tore out the labor of the year be- | In all the thousands of square miles of min- 


fore. The works were much damaged. Rocks 
weighing many tons each were hurled about 
the islet; but the water did not get into the 
shafts, and work was resumed. 

The cost of mining was but a tithe of the 
expense of maintaining existence on the islet. 
Enormous breakwaters and a cofferdam were 
needed to permit mining at all. The houses on 
the islet were not only behind walls of rock, 
but they were lifted on great piers raised high 
enough above the water to protect them ina 
measure should the outer works give way. Sup- 
plies and explosives were carried in vast quan- 





AN OLD-TIME CAMPING SCENE ALONG 


THE 


LAKE SUPERIOR. 


WOODED SHORES OF 


“Rewards offered for the disc very of a pinery brought to light a forest within a reasonable distance on the mainland, 


thirty miles away, . 


. . and camps were formed and men engaged to cut timber and to make necessary repairs to the 


mine quickly, nearly the entire works having been washed away by the irresiatible waves.” 


works was washed away. More than 15,000 tons 
of rock, and in one storm 600,000 feet of timber, 
were broken and driven off. The shallow work- 
ings were filled with water, the islet and all 
the ruins left on it were covered with ice, and 
the supply of timber for fuel and crib-work was 
almost gone. What outlook could have been 
more forbidding? 
tinued with more zeal than before. Rewards 
offered for the discovery of a pinery brought to 
light a forest within reasonable distance on the 
main land, thirty miles away, and the works 
were quickiy replaced. Before the opening of 
navigation the next spring, disaster again over- 
took the mine, and it seemed as if the sea 
would regain all its lost ground and overwhelm 
the entire undertaking in complete ruin. Then 
cribbed and rock-filled breakwaters, bound by 
iron, were laid on the most exposed side, to 
the width at bottom of seventy-five feet; but 
though they were built up twenty feet above 
the water, the seas would occasionally sweep 
clean over them. Stone and hydraulic cement 
were sunk as a casing all around the shafts, 
making a solid and water-tight wall many feet 
thick. ; 

Despite the interruption of storms and the 
delays from lack of supplies, the mine in the 
next year sent out over $1,000,000 in silver. 
Soon its pay streaks began to fail, or, more 
probably, the rich portion of the vein had been 
lost, for the product of the next two years was 
less than $1,100,000. Then came a great inflow 
of water which the pumps at hand could not 
care for, and astorm that made a breach in the 
center of the massive main breakwater,seventy- 
five feet thick and twenty-one feet above wa- 


But the struggle was con- | 








tities, stored in different localities to prevent | 


loss of all at one time. The company supervised 
the family life of its employees in so far as to 
distribute to every householder in the fall sup- 
plies to last till spring. 


It furnished every | 


boarding-house keeper with food at wholesale | 
prices, and did not permit any to charge over a | 


certain price for board. 
regulate the sale of liquor, and it erected what 


is probably the most unique barroom in the | 


West, the ruins of which are still standing, 
with their queer blackboard intact. 
wall of this bar isa wide blackboard marked 
into 400 little numbered squares, and on each 
of these a man’s drinks were chalked up against 
him. The term ‘‘chalking’’ up drink accounts 


is said, by the way, to have originated at this | 


mine, and in this way. Each man was allowed 
three drinks a day, and, if extra ill disposed, 
an additional drink might be had. Likeother 
supplies, the liquor was sold at its cost to the 
company. 

The mine was sunk a quarter of a mile, and 
drill operations continued still deeper; but the 
mineral seemed to grow more barren, and in 
1883 there was a heavy deficit. Early in 1884, 
because of the non-arrival of a cargoof coal for 
the pumps, the mine was closed for the winter. 
An intemperate captain had the cargo, and let 
his boat lie by. A few months hefore, the drills 
had penetrated much rock of the old-time rich- 
ness, and it looked as if the mine was about to 
resume its place as the richest on earth. The 
shut-down was called temporary, but the follow- 
ing spring it was found that the mine must be 
abandoned. Since then Silver Islet has been des- 
olate. Today there are hopes of a resumption. 


It found that it must | 


eralized area in the Aminikie formation, lying 
along the north shore of Lake Supirior, there 
has never been found a mine like the Silver 
Islet. Indeed, the search has been but in spots, 
and generally without great knowledge of the 
situation; but it would be an instance without 
parallel in the mining history of the world, if 
Silver Islet were to remain the only property to 
show great fortune in the wide region of coun- 
try to which it belongs. Some day there will 
be other mines as rich in the same formation. 
We wait in expectancy. 

. 





NORTH DAKOTA CATTLE. 


When the next annual statistical report of 
the industrial interests of North Dakota is is- 
sued, it will show surprising advancement in 
the business of raising cattle and sheep. There 
are two causes for improvement in the cattle 
and sheep interests. 

First, the permanent advance in the price of 
meat and wool in the markets of the world; and, 
second, the recent discovery, through practical 
experience, that stock can be profitably raised 
on the prairies in the western parts of the 
State. The latter involves two things, namely, 
that stock can be safely carried through tle 
long winters in good condition by providing 
rough feed, and that the grasses that grow so 
luxuriantly on the prairies, in such counties as 
Sargent, Dickey, LaMoure, Logan, Stutsman, 
McIntosh, and other counties, are nutritious 
and good beef producers— and that these grass- 
es are nutritious, even after frost-killed, and 
furnish good grazing during the entire win- 
ter, when not covered by the snows. 

For years thousands of acres of these beef- 
producing grasses—the finest in the world, 
have been going to waste—because not under- 
stood or appreciated. The wide-awake farm- 
ers and stockmen are trying to understand and 
appreciate these natural advantages of our 
State, and in the last year many new ranches 
have been opened up, and the amount of stock 
greatly increased. 

This is only the beginning. The next few 
years will see a still further advancement in 
the stock interests. It can safely be assumed 
that beef will command a high price in the 
markets for years to come. A few years ago 
there was a great depression in the price of 
cattle and wool; this resulted in disaster to the 
live-stock business in the West. The cattle 
and sheep were driven to the markets, and 
sold at ruinous prices. Many stockmen broke 


| up in business, and many ranches were aban- 


On the | 





doned, or greatly reduced in size. In time this 
condition of the cattle interests affected the 
price of beef the world over. Now all this is 
changed, and the improved conditions of gen- 
eral trade—the increased consuming power of 
the people, have permanently increased the 
price of beef. This is the harvest time for the 
stockmen of the West. 

The inauguration of the stock interest in our 
State means a great deal for our material pros- 
perity. It will add millions to the wealth of 
personal property. Taken in conjunction with 
our great cereal crop, it will make us one of 
the wealthiest and most prosperous States in 
the great Central West.—Furyo (N. D.) Aryus. 

*@e 

YuKON GOLD E3sTIMATES.—The belief is gen- 
eral that the output of the Yukon mines this 
year will exceed $15,000,000. It is rather diffi- 
cult to make any statement approaching ac- 
curacy, however, as there is no method by which 
anywhere near the exact output can be ascer- 
tained. So long as the Canadian royalty is ex- 
acted, just so long will the Yukon miners re- 
sort to every possible artifice in order to keep 
the authorities in ignorance of their actual 
stores of gold-dust. 
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Bloody Knife 


man, below the 
usual size, 
with a decided 
stoop to his 
shoulders, and 
did not resem- 
ble the tradi- 
tional Indian 
chieftainin 
appearance any more 
than in stature, 
writes an old-time 





j features did not ‘‘fa- 

f vor’ the Indian race, 

: being more delicate 
and refined, and he 
might have been 

taken for a Cuban or for a Spaniard, except for 
the rich, deep, copper color of his skin. His 
mouth and nose were small--the latter a straight 
aquiline. His lips were thin and delicately 
cut, but wore a sort of cynical curl, an index 
of his disposition; fora tawny cynic was Bloody 
Knife, and never did he reciprocate the con- 
fidence that was placed in him. If he had ever 
been a trustful Indian, experience had taught 
him that white men, as well as the reds, were 
‘‘mighty uosartin.’’ He woreno ornaments, no 
rings in his ears, no beads or red flannel braided 
in his long, heavy hair; no bracelets of silver or 
brass upon his arms, no feather in his scalp- 
lock—nothing but a small steel horseshoe hang- 
ing to his cartridge-belt, the significance of 
which I was never able to discover. 

He never allowed himself to be caught, like 
his fellows, with the bait of tawdry finery or 
the cheap chaff which the white man generally 
flings out to catch the red man’s favor. He 
had a fine sense of discrimination, too, and 
usually answered a fool according to his folly. 
But he had the rare reputation of honesty, 
fidelity, and frankness—qualities not often ac- 
credited to his race, and General Custer used to 
trust him absolutely. ‘‘Lonesome Charlie Rey- 
nolds,’’ Custer’s favorite scout, gave him a sim- 
ilar confidence, and between them there was a 
bond of friendship like that which tied Leather 
Stocking to ‘‘The Last of the Mohicans.”’ 

There was a story behind the brotherly affec- 
tion between this Yale College graduate and 
the untutored savage. I could never get the 
truth of it, although I questioned both of them 
several times. The popular version was that 
Charlie Reynolds and Bloody Knife met for the 
first time while on a hunting trip to Montana, 
when they were attacked by a band of Crows 
who chased them to the shelter of a half-ruined 
cabin. There they stood them off for several 
days, and while their assailants retired for re- 
inforcements and ammunition, Reynolds and 
Bloody Knife managed to escape. 


was a slender | 


wn REMARKABLE INCIDENT OF A 
TRAGIC CAMPAIGN. 


Bloody Knife was of mixed blood. His father 
was a Sioux and his mother an Arickaree. Al- 


| though the two nations were hereditary ene- 





mies, he lived with both. He was once head 
chief of the Uncapapa band of Sioux, but for 
some reason he was deposed, and took refuge 
among his mother’s people, where he raised a 
squad of scouts for General Custer, who placed 
him in command with the rank of sergeant. 
He always wore a soldier’s blue blouse, with 
the sergeant’s chevrons upon the arms, in 
place of the usual Indian finery. 

It was in the Black Hills expedition of 1874 


| that Bloody Knife performed what Custer used 


correspondent. His | 








The latter | 


was badly wounded in the leg, and his strength | 


soon gave out. Reynolds was a man of slight 
stature, but he had legs enough for two, and he 
packed Bloody Knife on his back nearly a hun- 
dred miles to Fort Berthold, a little incident 
which the Indian never forgot. Reynolds said 
that Bloody Knife had the heart of a white 
man, but I never heard Bloody Knife express 
his opinion of Reynolds in words. However, 
they lived together and died together at the 
massacre of the Little Big Horn, and the body 
of one was found lying upon the body of the 
other at the top of the fated knoll. 





| plains of Dakota for three weeks. 


to say was the most remarkable piece of scout- 
ing and exhibition of plainscraft he had ever 
seen, and to the tenderfeet in the expedition it 
seemed like a miracle. 

We had been marching over the hard clay 
The grass 
was burned almost to a crisp by the fierce rays 
of the sun, and the ground was so hot that we 
could feel it through the soles of our boots. 
We had not been able to find a drop of water 
for two days, except a few stagnant pools, 
which had been poisoned and polluted by the 
Indians that surrounded us; and the only way 
that this could be used was by digging holes at 
the sides and letting the water filter through. 

We thus obtained enough to make coffee for 
the soldiers,after it had been thoroughly boiled, 
but there was none to fill the canteens with, 
and the small supply usually carried in the 
wagons for an emergency was exhausted,sv that 
the poor animals had to depend upon the scanty 
dew that was caught by the dry tufts of gamma 
grass. 

That night, after we had madea ‘“‘dry camp,”’ 
—and only frontiersmen know the signifi- 
cance of the words,—General Custer called 
Bloody Knife, Bear's Ear’s, Goose, Reynolds, 
and two or three other scouts to headquarters 
for a consultation, and asked them where we 
could find the nearest water. After an ex- 
change of opinion among them, Reynolds ex- 
plained that Bloody Knife knew of a mysteri- 
ous hidden spring about seven hours’ march to 
the eastward, but it was very difficult to find, 
and would take us out of our way. 

“Can he find it?’’ asked Custer, impetu- 
ously. 

Bloody Knife said ‘‘Ugh!—a sound which 
frequently comes from the throat of an 
Indian, and which means ‘‘Yes,” or ‘‘No,”’ 
according to to the inflection. On this occa- 
sion it was a covert sneer at Custer’s lack of 
confidence. Bloody Knife never boasted, but 
at the same time he would not permit a 
doubt to rest upon his ability or sincerity. 

‘*Is there water enough forall the men and 
animals?’ inquired the general. 

‘‘Heap plenty,’’ was the laconic but lucid 
reply. 

Bloody Knife said it was only a little well 
in the open prairie, invisible half a mile 
away, and the rivulet which carried off the 
overflow sank and disappeared in the thirsty 
sands. All this was told in the poetic and 
figurative language of the Indian. 

There is something singular in the rela- 
tion of facts by an Indian which may ac- 
count for a great deal of his reputation for 
unsociability. Metaphysicians, of course, 
have figured the thing all out, and theorized 
it down toa point so small that the whole 
truth, like a thousand angles, could dance 
on the point of a needle; but theory and 





observation are different things, like theory 
and practice, and the same lack of sympathy 
that seemed to exist between the dirty calico 
shirt that Goose used to wear and the poetic 
symbolism that adorned his conversation, was 
found between Bloody Knife’s soldier blouse 
and his irresistible logic. There is yet a lit- 
tle Cooper’s ‘‘Monarch” left in the modern 
Indian; there was a good deal in Bloody 
Knife—the courage, the endurance, the loyalty, 
and the sentiment. The murmur of asea-shell 
was still a sonnet to Bloody Knife’s poetic 
spirit, the pairing of birds an idyl, the tempest 
a tragedy, the movement of the stars a song of 
prophecy, and the summer, with its leaves, and 
birds, and flowers, an epic involving many 
minor parts. 

As Bloody Knife squatted on the ground in 
the firelight by General Custer’s tent, he drew 
a@ map with spears of grass to show where the 
hidden spring could be found. Here was a 
butte that appeared on the map; there was a 
deep canyon, and we were to pass to the left of 
it; then came a wide, rolling prairie covered 
with dry grass, and there, hidden in a small 
gully, was a noble spring, perhaps twelve feet 
in diameter and seven or eight feet deep, which 
he had visited many times as a boy and as a 
man, and which had saved the lives of many a 
thirsty Indian. . 

Did any one else know of it? No; none but 
Bloody Knife, although Goose had heard it de- 
scribed, and believed it was somewhere in the 
vicinity. ; 

We broke camp very early the next morning 
—not long after midnight—and were well on 
our way before dawn, in order that the weary 
soldiers and the almost exhausted animals 
might not be compelled to endure the heat of 
the sun as well as the pangs of thirst. It was 
a doleful journey. When a man is hungry, he 
becomes faintand weak. When he is thirsty,he 
becomes frantic, and it requires the greatest 
degree of self-control to behave as a human 
being should. 

Bloody Knife rode at the head of the column, 
looking neither to the right hand nor to the 
left, giving no sign of interest, no evidence of 
fatigue. No pranks were played upon the ten- 
derfeet. The only expressions were muttered 
oaths and surly growls, or a cheerful word of 
encouragement from a sanguine and self-confi- 
dent soul. Now and then the air would be rent 
by the wail of a mule, a noise that no other 
being can imitate—a volume of grief and woe 
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unloaded upon the air—which would find an 
answer from the other end of the caravan, and 
the braying would be kept up for a few moments, 
so ludicrous as to awaken a brief smile upon 
the dejected faces whose pallor could be seen 
beneath the dust. 

The landscape was as monotonous as land- 
scape could be. One mile was exactly like an- 
other mile. A long, dreary waste of sandy gray 
soil, stretching in every direction until it 
touched the horizon. There was not atree,nor 
a hill, nor a rock, nor any sort of landmark 
by which direction or distance might be meas- 
ured, and the only signs of vegetation was the 
little clumps of dry buffalo-grass and grease- 
wood bushes. Here and there was a little swale 
of clay, cracked into parallelograms, curled up 
at the edges; or a buffalo-wallow, in which even 
the gramma grass refused to grow—simply an- 
other evidence of utter desolation. 

If he had had but a star to steer by, we might 
have understood how Bloody Knife knew which 
way to go; but to our untrained eyes he was 
simply striking out at random into the distance. 

General Custer suddenly called Bloody Knife 
to him and asked: 

‘“‘Where is that water?” 

Bloody Knife’s face expressed pity and con- 
tempt. If he had spoken he might have said: 
‘*You miserable white man, can’t you have a 
little faith? for you know you are in my power.”’ 
But looking the general steadily in the eye, he 
pointed toward the hopeless horizon, and said: 

‘*There.’* 

We looked anxiously in the direction of his 
finger, but could see nothing we had not seen 
over and over again since daylight that morn- 
ing, and it looked as if there could be nothing 
different until we reached the place where the 
earth and thesky met. Bloody Knife returned 
slowly to his position, 200 or 300 yards ahead of 
the line, and the march was resumed, with 
many misgivings and much anxiety. Most of 
the soldiers cut bullets from cartridges and held 
them on their tongues,for contact with the lead 
excites the saliva and keeps the mouth moist. 

After a time it became a matter of indiffer- 
ence with many whether they ever reached the 
water. or not. A certain amount of suffering 
paralyzes the nerves, deadens the sense of dis- 
tress, and produces a stupor similar to that felt 
by one freezing to death. A large proportion 
of the command had reached that awful state 
of mental and physical depression, when their 
vitality was suddenly aroused by seeing Bloody 
Knife stop his pony and turn his head about 
until he faced us. We had been watching him 
all day, and this was the first time he had made 
such a motion. There was no gesture; there 
was no attempt at communication; there was no 
sign of elation or triumph—nothing but in- 
scrutable silence and composure. He might 
have been painted as an ideal of Indian dignity 
and stoicism. . 

Feeling that something had happened, Cus- 
ter stabbed his spurs into Dandy and galloped 
forward. As he approached the Indian we 
saw Bloody Knife’s long finger pointing for- 
ward, and as Custer’s eyes followed it he gavea 
shriek of delight, which was echoed instantly 
by the men, although the discipline of the sol- 
diers kept them in their places in columns of 
fours. We who belonged to the staff and the 
company of camp followers were not restrained, 
however, by such considerations; so we dashed 
after the general and saw, nestling in the mo- 
notonous prairie, a sunken well, surrounded 
by low bushes, which could not have been de- 
tected 500 feet away. 

Calhoun, the adjutant, Custer’s brother-in- 
law, at a word from the general dashed toward 
the command and gave the order to halt and 
dismount, so that the animals might not get 





close enough to scent the water and break into 
a stampede. 

Occasions like this show the effect and im- 
portance of discipline. Every man in that 
army,—and they numbered about 1,800,—and 
every one of the animals—and there were per- 
haps 2,000—was dying for a drink, and the hu- 
man portion, at least, was aware that water 
was within their reach. But each waited in 
his place for orders, and a system was followed, 
that there might be no confusion and no delay. 
We who went free could go to the spring as 
soon and as often as we liked, although the 
surgeon stood by, with a watchful eyeon every- 
body, and often called out: ‘“‘There! That’s 
enough,now. Don’t drink any more for awhile.” 

Every fourth man in every company was or- 
dered out with his own canteen and those of 
his comrades, and the detail marched in, pla- 
toons to the spring and filled them carefully, 
so as not to disturb the water. Then, when 
every human being had drunk as much as was 
good for him, the barrels in the wagons were 
taken out and filled. Next the animals—first 
the horses, and afterward the mules, were un- 
harnessed or unsaddled and led to a long ditch 
or trough in the ground which had been rapid- 
ly dug, under orders from Captain Smith, our 
quartermaster. They were allowed but a few 
swallows at first, but were watered again an 
hour or two later. 

A camp was laid out, rapidly, as usual, and 
we remained at the hidden spring for three 
days, resting and recuperating, and wondering 
how in the world Bloody Knife had found it. 


* 


INDISCRIMINATE DESTRUCTION OF TREES. 


In the ordinary sense of the word, and in 
popular thought, the man who owns land with 
trees upon it has the right to do as he pleases 
with both the land and the trees, observes the 
Mississippi Valley Lumberman, of Minneapolis. 
If his trees be a grove that makes up an essen- 
tial part of a beautiful landscape, the law will 
not interfere if he chooses to hew down the 
grove; but if he does this, the better sentiment 
of the community will not hold him guiltless. 
The grove is a part of the landscape, and, in a 
large and practical sense, the landscape is the 
property of the community that no man has 
the right to destroy. 

The fact that a tree of good size has taken a 
long human lifetime to come to its present 
size should give the man with the ax thought 
before he begins chopping. This is not to say 
that the wood-chopper is not a civilizer, nor 
that wood-chopping has not benefited the 
world and bettered the landscape; it is to say 
that the man who sees no value in the trees 
as a part of the landscape, or who thoughtless- 
ly mows down trees and turns a tree-trimmed 
country into a bald prairie, has cursed the 
earth. He has taken from it what a long life- 
time of care and much money cannot replace. 
Concerning this thoughtless marring of the 
landscape a recent writer says: 

“It is impossible to destroy the beauty of 
God’s work without taking a little of God out 
of the world which he has made; and the race 
cannot yet afford to lose any of the divinity 
which is in the world. Reverence for God and 
respect for man impose upon society the duty 








fof preserving the beauty of the world, and of 


making the ways of the earth sweet and clean.”’ 

Besides the destruction of beauty, the whole- 
sale mowing of trees injures the community in 
climatic and commercial ways well known to 
those who have observed the comparative ef- 
fect of heavy rains on bare and tree-clad hill- 
sides. The present generation of middle-aged 
men will remember, also, how their fathers cut, 
logged and burned valuable hardwood timber 





which, if left to stand a few years, might have 
made the owners rich. In like manner today 
settlers on the Pacific slope are burning up 
magnificent forests that they may raise crops 
among the stumps and roots, while every- 
where broad, fertile acres of treeless land are 
being fumbled over for less than half of what 
they might yield if well tilled. Though popu- 
lar thought is waking a little to the crime 
against trees, it is still the rule that this coun- 
try’s heritage of beauty and utility in its trees 
is being wasted by men who do not appreciate 
it, or who care more for the present dollar than 
for the future happiness of the world. 
2 


MINNESOTA WHITEFISH. 





The whitefish season is approaching an end, 
and we must rely for the next three months on 
the bass, the pike, the perch, the croppie and 
muskalonge for ichthyic food. The spawning 
season of the whitefish begins with October 
and usually, in these inland lakes, continues 
during that month and the first half of Novem- 
ber. During the season of propagation this fish 
loses much of his flavor and nutritive excel- 
lence, and becomes flabby and tasteless; and, 
like the other species of his (the salmon) family, 
as soon as this necessary duty is performed, 
he hies himself to a region of plenty, and be- 
fore midwinter the rich crustacean food of the 
deep water has covered his sides with fat, and 
his flesh is as hard and well-flavored as before 
spawning. 

The economy of nature drives this excellent 
fish to the shores and sand-bars, where the pro- 
creative duties are performed, and while there 
he becomes an easy prey to the pot-fisher, the 
Indian, and the numerous species of the mustil- 
idae, as the otter, the mink, the weasel, and 
the skunk. If he escapes all these enemies, and 
returns to some profound hole for winter quar- 
ters, the Indian pursues him with his deadly 
gill net until he again emerges for a pleasure 
and foraging trip, when the ice covering of his 
abode has disappeared. 

What an unsatisfactory, harried life! His 
existence from minnowhood to adult estate is 
a continual problem; but, with all his battles 
for life, and all his fancied woes, he seems to 
enjoy and fully merits the full measure of 
happiness designed for organisms of his kind; 
and when his watery career is ended, and his 
woes are merged in life’s extinction, his well- 
grilled carcass is the delight of the epicure and 
the solace of the hungry of all classes and con- 
ditions of men who have known him in life- 
time. No better or more satisfactory fish graces 
the table of the high-liver, and none in the 
whole catalogue of fresh-or salt-water fishes 
furnishes so much nutrition. Indeed, it is the 
only one upon which animal life can be sus- 
tained and strength and activity be conserved 
without other food. It supplies all the wants 
to sustain life, and we know of no other food, 
animal or vegetable, which meets all these re- 
quirements. 

The whitefish should receive more protection, 
and artificial propagation should be immedi- 
ately resorted to in all the lakes of the State 
where these fish are now found. It is no dis- 
paragement of his excellence that his modesty 
of habit precludes him from the category of 
‘‘game-fish,’’ nor should we despise him for his 
horror of the angler’s hook and the seductive 
worm. His tastes, too, are peculiar, but it is 
quite possible that in the selection of food he 
alone knows what is needed to build up the 
white, delicious covering of his slight, osseous 
frame. His excellence upon the table goes far 
toward relieving him of the odium allotted him 
because of his sucker mouth. Long may he 
flourish!—Cass Lake ( Minn.) Times. 
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AT THE GREATER AMERICA EXPOSITION, OMAHA—THE COLONIAL EXHIBITS BUILDING, 


The Colonial Exhibit consists of many Interesting articles of commerce, industry, and manufacture from our foreign possessions. Implements of agriculture, 
arms, vehicles, native dress and ornaments, products, plants, and fruits are a few of the many interesting things from Cuba, Porto Rico. Hawaiian Islands, and the 
far-off Philippines. A large number of the natives of these several! islands of the seas are at the Exposition, and their presence is one of the most attractive features. 
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AT THE GREATER AMERICA EXPOSITION, OMAHA—NIGHT SCENE AT EAST END OF THE GRAND COURT, SHOWING THE BATTLE-SHIP OLYMPIA 
IN THE LAGOON. 





The Exposition Is grand and beautiful by day, but when darkness spreads its sable wings, then # fairy city springs into existence, each outline defined, each tower 
and minaret clear-cut and brilliant with myriad flashing stars of changing, shimmering lights. Last year 30,000 electric lights were used in the illumination of the 
Oourt of Honor; this summer 45,000 lights flashed and gleamed from cornice and from arch, from balustrade to lofty spire, from pillared colonnade to gilded dome 
reared high in air. Those who are qualified to judge, pronounce the electrical illumination to be the most magnificent ever arranged, far surpassing the beautiful 
illumination of the World’s Fair. There, a great many lights were used, but they were scattered; here the grouping and designs followed out contribute largely to 
the beauty of the scene. The general effect is one of the most magnificent that can be imagined. It makes a brilliant spectacle. 
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AT THE GREATER AMERICA EXPOSITION, OMAHA 


GRAND COURT, LOOKING WEST. 
The Exposition grounds cover about 200 acres, arranged in four divisions. Of these sections, the Grand Court is most noteworthy. The beauty of the noble build 
ings has been enhanced by thousands of lovely trees, plants and shrubbery from California, Hawaii, the Southern States, and from tropical countries elsewhere. 


The palm and oleander features are conspicuous, as there is a wonderful collection of these beautiful trees. In addition to the trees on the grounds last year, nearly 
two thousand new ones have been set out, adding greatly to the general effect. 


Thena 
lawn of several acres has been added, making the several tracts rich with grasses, flower-beds, and foliage. The banks of plants and flowers, and the fairy gardens 
scattered at intervals about the Grand Court, present a beautiful scene and a pleasing contrast to the white buildings and the blue waters of the lagoon. The Bluff 
tract has the appearance of an old park, beautified by years of patient labor, and its cool retreats offer delightful opportunities for rest and recreation 


A race-track, half-mile, has been made, which is very neat and attractive. 








AT THE GREATER AMERICA EXPOSITION—NIGHT VIEW OF THE BLUFF TRACT, SHOWING WINTER-GARDEN BUILDING. 


The Horticultural Building, or Winter Garden, at the First Greater America Colonial Exposition is one of the many new and novel féatures which have been 
especially prepared for the admiration of visitors to the great exhibition. 


The interior is modeled somewhat after the fashion of a garden in some tropical island 
of the seas. The stately palms, the splashing fountain, the rich profusion of tropic vegetation, the sandy walks, the subtle odorof many blooming plants, and the 


chattering of parrots in the trees—all seem so far removed from the heat and dust of the northern summer, that one is lostin admiration and sinks upon a rustic seat 
to drink in the beauty of the scene and rest awhile in the cool and perfumed air. 
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| no other influences can. 


THOUGHT-GROWTH IN THE NORTH- 
WEST. 


That breadth of country and diversity of scen- 
ery stimulate thought-growth is a fact that 
cannot be denied. There is something in the 
rolling plains, the sweeping prairies, the lofty 
peaks of mountain ranges, and in the vast 
forests and mighty rivers and beautiful lakes, 
that quickens mentality and colors thought as 
Here in the North- 
west, where mere social culture does not yet 
comprise the whole of life, the influence of 
material surroundings is perhaps more vitally 
felt than in the East. Manifestations of this 
vary with the increase of population. In the 
early days, when habitations were few and far 
between, thought was doubtless just as active, 
and probably more profound, than in these 


| days of fuller civilization. Men turned the sod, 





or ranged the forests, or plowed the waters of 
our lakes and streams, and received impressions 
which never could be effaced in after life. They 
looked upon the great mountains of Montana 


| and the Pacific Coast, and grew larger and 


| 


broader themselves in contemplation. There 
wasa swelling of mind and soul—a nearness to, 


| and a comprehension of, nature that was al- 
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MARVELOUS GROWTH OF OUR IRON 
INDUSTR) 

Among recent interesting statistics are those 
from the Federal Treasury Bureau respecting 
the growth of the iron and steel industry of 
the United States for the year ending June 30, 
1899, as compared with each of the previous 
twenty years. According to the bureau’s fig- 
ures, the estimated production of American 
pig-iron for the current year is 14,000,000 tons 
as against 11,773 934 tons in 1898 and 3,835,191 
tons in 1880. Intwenty years the industry has 
shown an increase of three hundred and two- 
thirds percent. During the same period the im- 
portations of iron and steel have decreased from 
$71,266,699 in 1880 to $12,098,239 in 1899, and ex- 
ports have leaped from $14,716,524 in 1880 to $93,- 
715,951 in 1899. In other words, our imports 
have diminished toabout one-sixth their former 
proportions, while our exports have grown to 
nearly six and a fourth times their former mag- 
nitude. 

In order that we may better appreciate the 
remarkable growth in our iron and steel indus- 
try, it is well to place our total output in di- 
rect comparison with the product of other iron- 
producing nations, the following table being 


given to illustrate this point: 
County. 1898. Tons. 1899. Tons. 


United States 11,774,000 14,000,000 
Germany... ae . 7,215,000 8,150,000 
United Kingdom 8,700,000 9,500,000 
France. 2 534,000 2.700 000 
Belgium eimanti ; 979,000 1,2007000 
Sweden.... ‘ iamadne 520,000 550,000 
Austria 888.000 950,000 

Totals..... 32,610, 000 37,150,000 


The table shows that this country produces 
nearly thirty-eight per cent of the total pig- 
iron product of the world—a result which is big 
enough as it is, but which is destined to grow 
larger and larger with the expansion of our 
population and myriad industries. 





most appalling. Introspection was forced upon 
these pioneers. They could not communicate 
their thoughts to the world—as we understand 
the world today. There were no railways, but 
few local newspapers, and the sparseness of 
settlement forbade such aids to expression 
as schools, churches, and neighborhood gather- 
ings. But they learned to think, even though 
thought were silent. They learned to observe, 
even though observation were voiceless. They 
traced every effect to its cause, and year by 
year they grew in all that knowledge which 
draws men and women nearer the truth. 

When the railway builders finally pushed 
their way into these fertile fields and on to the 
Western Ocean, bringing in their wake the 
ever-restless and ever-eager tide of emigration, 
it was from the pioneers that the new people 
drew their first knowledge of life in a new coun- 
try. With increased population came towns and 
villages, schools and churches, and with these 
came opportunity for and power of thought-con- 
veyance. All these years the people have lived 
near nature, and it is from nature that they 
have drawn whatever has molded them morally 
and intellectually. Itis from nature that they 
have wrested competence, and with this has 
come all those other advantages which are to 
culture what perfume is to a flower. Minds 
filled with new conceptions. Little by little 
the inspiration of field and wood and mountain 
made itself felt and heard in the world of litera- 
ture. Thought surged for expression, and it 
foundit. When it came, it was the expression 
of all those sentiments plucked from the primal 
sources of nature. It came in song and story, 
in sketch and picture; and each was true to the 
land it sprung from. It came in books, and the 


books were full of strong promise. Thought 
was growing. 
So it has been ever since. Thought-develop- 


ment in the Northwest is now taking rapid 
strides toward independence. In all the States, 
and in many of the towns and cities thereof, 
are competent writers and authors whose works 
are read in scores of the best periodicals in the 
country. There are authors of successful books, 
story-writers by the hundred, songsters every- 
where. It is astonishing how much really mer- 
itorious literary work comes out of the North- 
west. The volume has increased fifty-fold 
within the past five years—as if thought were 
ripe for expression, and must be given birth. 
Nor will this thought-growth cease. Drawn 
from the milk and bred in the bone. it will 
grow stronger and more virile as the country 





ages. Many of our brightest intellectual minds 
have already been nursed into power and pop- 
ularity beneath these Northwestern skies, and 
they are but the forerunners of tbose that are 
to follow. 





* 
CHARLES A. PILLSBURY. 


The death of Charles A. Pillsbury, the emi- 
ent Minneapolis miller, which occurred at his 
home on September 17th, was a great shock to 
the general public of the Twin Cities. He was 
only fifty-seven years old, and every one re- 
membered his rosy cheeks, his bright eyes, and 
his sturdy step. Yet, from a little carelessness 
in eating, his heart stopped work and his life 
went out like the flame of a candle in a gust of 
wind. He was unquestionably the greatest 
miller in the world. Although he was of the 
second generation of the Pillsburys who ran 
flouring-mills, he became the head of the family 
firm, his uncle, ex-Governor John S., and his 
father, George A., formerly mayor of Minne- 
apolis, being his partners in the firm of Charles 
A. Pillsbury & Company. 

It was his great business ability and tremen- 
dous industry which thus placed him before his 
elders. His aim was always excellence. He was 
one of the first American millers to appreciate 
and to introduce the new gradual-reduction 
process of grinding wheat, which was invented 
in Hungary, and he went to Buda Pesth to 
study its operation before putting it into the 
new mill which he and his partners had built 
on the water-power of St. Anthony's Falls. 
This process discarded the buhr-stones, the con- 
stant dressing of which entailed a constant ex- 
pense, and used steel rollers for crushing the 
grain. The process of crushing is repeated again 
and again, and, after each passage through the 
cylinders, the flour is separated from the broken 
kernels, so that at last nothing remains but 
the husk of the wheat, which is not nutritious. 
In the mills, it was said that the old process 
took the bran away from the flour, while the 
new process removed the flour from the bran. 
In the old process a good deal of the most nu- 
tritious flour was left adhering to the flakes of 
bran, while in the new process almost nothing 
of value was lost. Thus the new process got 
more flour from a given quantity of wheat, and 
better flour. It was not patented, and it came 
into universal use; but the Minneapolis millers 
secured some valuable patents on special ma- 
chinery improvements, which aided them in 
gaining the leaking rank among the millers of 
the country. 

The great cause of the pre-eminence of Min- 
neapolis flour, however, is the fact that the 
best wheat in the world is used in its manufact- 
ure. The hard wheat grown in Northern Min- 
nesota and North Dakota is unquestionably the 
very best in the world, and it yields a flour su- 
perior to any other for bread-making. For 
many years this flour was made only in Minne- 
apolis. Then mills were built, at Duluth and 
Superior and at many local points in the hard- 
wheat belt, which produced just as good flour 
as Minneapolis; but the consuming public in 
Europe, as well as in this country, had come to 
regard the name of Minneapolis on a flour-bar- 
rel or sack as a guaranty of the highest grade 
of excellence, and although there came to be 
many mills in Minneapolis, ‘‘Pillsbury’s Best’’ 
flour kept the lead. 

Mr. Pillsbury was born at Warner, Merrimac 
County, New Hampshire, in 1842. He gradu- 
ated at Dartmouth College, and taught school 
to help pay his college expenses. Afterwards 
he went to Montreal, and for six years he was 
a clerk in a mercantile house. He came to 
Minneapolis in 1869, and bought an interestina 
small flour-mill at the falls—his uncle, John S. 
Pillsbury, going into partnership with him. 
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His father and his brother, Fred C., joined 


the firm afterwards. To the original mill | 
were soon added, by purchase or lease, the | 
‘Pillsbury B,”’ the ‘‘Empire,’’ the ‘‘Excelsior,”’ | 


and the ‘‘Anchor” Mills, and the great ‘Pills- | 


bury A”’ was built. This latter is the largest 
mill in the world, producing 7,000 barrels of 
flour per day. All the Pillsbury mills were re- 
constructed and equipped with the new ma- 
chinery. Their combined output is 15,000 bar- 


rels per day, and they consume each day 70,000 | 
bushels of wheat. Of this enormous business | 


Charles A. Pillsbury was the head up to the 
day of his death; for, although the mills were 
sold in 1890 to an English syndicate, he remained 
in charge as the managing director, receiving, 
it is said, the largest salary paid to the head of 
any business concern in the United States. 

Mr. Pillsbury wasa student of social econom- 
ics, as well as a great man of business. He in- 
troduced in his mills a system of profit-sharing 
by which a certain part of the profits, after 
paying interest on the money invested, was dis- 
tributed among the employees. He 
used to say that this was a good 
thing for the capital invested as well 
as for the laborers, for it secured 
the best class of labor, and made the 
men personally interested in the 
success of the mills, so that their 
fidelity and zeal could always be 
counted on. Of course, it proved a 
preventive of strikes. In some years 
as much as $25,000 was divided 
among the employees of the Pills- 
bury mills, in addition to the wages 
they received. 

He was not ambitious for political 
distinction. He held a seat in the 
State senate for many terms, and 
distinguished himself by bringing 
his good business sense into legisla- 
tive work; but when told that he 
ought to run for Congress, or that he 
might be governor, or that he would 
make a strong candidate for the 
United States Senate, he always de- 
clined to consider these flattering 
suggestions. Perhaps he thought 
that to manage the greatest milling 
business in the world, and to make 
the best flour in the world, was 
honor enough. It was even more to 
his credit that success did not spoil 
him, and that he remained, all his 
life, a plain, wholesome, cordial and 
friendly sort of man—benevolent, 
public spirited, and patriotic. 

“e 

A MINNEAPOLIS man who recently returned 
from a visit to the Pacific Coast, is of the opin- 
ion that more timber is destroyed annually in 
that region by fire than is cut by the lumber- 
men. In inspecting one tract of timber pur- 
chased by him, he traversed anvther section in 
which fully a billion feet of timber must have 
stood before a great forest fire devastated it. 
He says that fire does not wholly destroy the 
timber in that country on its first attack, but 
kills it as it does in the white-pine districts. 
But the dead-and-down trees and fallen limbs 
make a good groundwork for the next fire, 
which is so fierce and hot that it leaves noth- 
ing of practical value. It is a pity that somuch 
commercial timber is lost to use every year by 
the wanton carelessness of campers and forest 
nomads Wood-rangers, who are appointed by 
the United States Government, seem powerless 
to restrict the evil, much less to control it. No 
one need be a profund student of forestry to be 
able to grasp at once the penny-wise policy 
which thus sacrifices millions for lack of the pro- 
verbial ounce of prevention. 














AFTER much experimental work, an Iowa 
farmer has produced a new variety of corn 
which yields 150 bushels to the acre. It is called 
German corn. It is very white, has three to 
seven ears on each stalk, and ten to twelve 
stalks on each hill. It is said that this corn 
branches out from the root, like winter wheat, 
and grows ten to twelve feet high. The ears, 
which are quite thick, are about nine inches 
long, and the kernels are large and even. Per- 
haps the most remarkable characteristic of this 





THE LATE CHARLES A. PILLSBURY, OF MINNEAPOLIS. 


corn is the fact that but one grain of seed is re- 
quired to each hill. At this rate a bushel of 
seed would plant a large field; and an average 
of 150 bushels an acre would soon make corn so 
cheap that it might well serve as a substitute 
for coal. 

WITH so much money lying idle in St. Paul, 
and with so many enterprising men fretting 
for want of opportunity to make some profit- 
able effort, it is surprising that White Bear 
Lake remains without any comfortable modern 
hotel. If sucha hotel were built, it would be 
filled every summer with St. Paul people alone; 
and if any room were left, it would be taken by 
the Southerners who come to Minnesota in in- 
creasing numbers every hot season. There 
would be no need of erecting a monster cara- 
vansary, such as the Hotel Lafayette was be- 
fore it burned. A house costing fifty thousand 
or sixty thousand dollars for the building and 
furniture, would be bigenough. It should have 
wide piazzas, and suites of rooms with bath- 
rooms attached for families, and it should be 


thoroughly first-class and modern. It would 
no doubt pay a good annual revenue on the in- 
vestment from the day it was opened, and its 
guests would add considerably to the trade of 
the city. White Bear is one of the most at- 
tractive of our many Minnesota lakes, and it is 
only ten miles by railfrom St. Paul. Its pres- 
ent hotel accommodations are of the cross-roads 
; tavern order. 





A SEATTLE contemporary says that if all the 
| saw-mills and shingle-mills in the State of 
Washington were lined up in one straight line, 
shoulder to shoulder, as it were, they would 
present an appearance at once pleasing to the 
eye and majestic and inspiring from an indus- 
trial point of view. Every shade and condition 
of the business would be represented, and every 
nationality on the face of the globe would be 
named on the pay-roll. The noise of these com- 
bined mills, in operation at one and the same 
time, would out-bedlam bedlam, and the aggre- 
gated twelve-o’clock steam whistle would be 
heard farther than Webster's celebrated gun. 
It is estimated that the plants on this imagin- 
ary saw-mill avenue would extend in one un- 
broken line for a distance of more than five 
miles. 





++ ++ ++ 


Some of the uses made of illustrated period- 
icals are as novel as they are effective. In the 
enterprising town of Eureka, South Dakota, 
Mr. Charles Pfeffer, president of the local bank, 
cuts out the illustrations that appear in this 
magazine from month to month, and, pasting 
them in albums, sends them in this form to 
far-off Odessa, Russia, in order that more of 
the people of that country may be induced to 
cross the ocean and settle in the northwestern 
part of South Dakota. He finds this one of the 
most successful methods that can be employed 
in this particular line of work. Graphic stories 
are told by the pictures; and the fact that they 
represent actual scenes—actual developments, 
which the most ignorant can comprehend, lends 
to them a much greater influence than is pos- 
sessed by mere words. 

TuHE only possible palliative for such common 
evils as the hail-storm which destroyed a large 
part of the wheat crop of Cass County, North 
Dakota, is for the farmers to resort to hail in- 
surance. This particular form of protection 
against possible loss of crops has not been very 
popular, for the reason that hail insurance has 
generally been offered only by weak local com- 
panies, and a great storm has usually wiped 
out the companies as well as the crops. There 
is a field for a strong company with ample capi- 
tal to operate in this line, and it would be a 
blessing to all the great hard-wheat region. It 
ought not to bea mutual company, for the rea- 
son that the policy-holders in a mutual com- 
pany are themselves likely to be the losers by 
hail and to be unable to pay the assessments 
levied on them to pay for the losses of others. 
The concern should be a stock company with 
large capital. There would be plenty of de- 
mands for insurance in such a company, as soon 
as the farmers became satisfied of its stability. 
No farmer can afford to risk the loss of his main 
crop to save paying fifty cents an acre for in- 
suring it. 

Tae Bankers’ Directory shows that the bank- 
ing business of the country is carried on by 13,- 
505 different concerns. This includes national, 
State, private, and savings banks and trust 
companies. The striking feature of the report 
is the minor position, from a numerical stand- 
point, which the national banks occupy, there 
being only 3,546 out of the grand total of 13,505 
banking institutions named. Of the 1,098 banks 
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reported for the Northwest group of seven 


States, 203 are national and 877 are either State | 
| proper care and selection apples can be grown 


or private banks. Minnesota has sixty-nine 
national banks, 175 State and savings banks, 
249 private banks, and ten trust companies, 503 
in all; North Dakota has twenty-two national, 
103 State and savings, and two private—a total 
of 127 banks; South Dakota has twenty-five na- 
tional, 113 State and savings, fifty-eight private 
and three trust concerns—199 in all; Montana 
has twenty-one national, fourteen State and 
savings, twenty private, and one trust company 

a total of fifty-six; Idaho has nine national, 
fourteen State,and eleven private banks, thirty- 
four inall; Washington has thirty-one national, 
thirty-six State and savings banks, twenty-five 
private institutions,and four trust companies, a 
total of ninety-six; and Oregon has twenty-six 
national, thirty-twoState and savings, nineteen 
private, and six trust companies, or a total of 
eighty-three. From this it is evident that the 
Northwestern States are well supplied with 
banking facilities, the percentage being larger, 
according to population, than that shown for 
the older and more thickly-settled States. 


++ ++ ++ 


IN answer to the query, ‘‘Is Montana an invit- 
ing field for the farmer?’’ the Iocky Mountain 
Husbundman expresses the opinion that the 
rural population of that State has made a stead- 
ier advance the past ten or twenty years than 
the farmers of any other section in the Union. 
While this is doubtless a roseate view of affairs, 
it is nevertheless true that agriculture and 
horticulture have made great progress in this 
mountain commonwealth. A few years ago 


Montana was looked upon as a mineral-and | 


stock-producing State only. To speak of it in 
connection with agriculture was toinvitesmiles 
of incredulity. Its territory was avery treas- 
ure-house of gold and silver, but it could never 
hope to raise its own grain and vegetables—its 


own fruit and potatoes, and the small berries | look at the gleaming waters of tree-bound lakes. 


and other products needed to satisfy the well- 
developed appetites of a robust people. It is 
doing all this today, however, and doing it suc- 
cessfully. From itsrich valley soils come wheat, 
barley, and oats that are equaled nowhere else; 
from the same sections are produced choice ap- 
ples and other tree fruits; and on these sheltered 
valley lands are grown berries and vegetables 
of most delicious flavor and in surprising quan- 
tities. Every year adds to this farm area thous- 
ands of acres—some of which are under irriga- 
tion, some watered by natural rainfall. It may 
not be possible for Montana to produce all the 
food products needed for its own consumption, 
but we are sure that future years will find its 
resources so husbanded that its people will re- 
quire very few supplies from outside sources. 


EVEN Minnesotans viewed with surprise the 
magnificent exhibits of home grown apples at 
the recent State Fair. The displays were so 


numerous and so large that the Horticultural | 
| a much-needed example in behalf of municipal 


Building proper could not accommodate them; 
so the greater number were found in Agricult- 
ural Hall. Asa whole, it was an astonishing 
collection. Finer fruit never grew on trees. 
Greenings, Wealthies, russets and many other 


choice varieties were shown in size, flavor, and | 
quantity to set at rest for all time the ques- | 


tion of the adaptability of this State and climate 
to apple culture. In past years too much has 
been taken for granted by our farmer friends; 
they thought the seasons too short and too cold 
for corn and for small fruits, such as berries; so 
they did not attempt to raise these products. 
They were led to believe that the same condi- 
tions forbade successful orcharding; so they 
continued to pay big prices for poor Eastern 
fruit. But in later years they learned that 





| Minnesota strawberries and raspberries are 


equal to the best, and now they know that with 


in any quantity desired—even for export. Will 
there ever come a time when we shall have 
Minnesota peaches and oranges? Who knows? 


++ ++ ++ 


Tue Irrigation Congress that convened in 
Missoula, Mont., last month, represented a wide 
area of country, and sought future prosperity 
for a teeming multitude. The presence of ex- 
tremists at such gatherings should in nowise 
detract from the praiseworthy object of the 
congress as a whole—to redeem as much arid 
land as possible, and to disc»ver and advocate 
tho best methods for storing and distributing 
waters that now run to waste. Attending the 
convention were many men who have devoted 
years of patient, intelligent study to this great 


| subject, and the results of their investigations 


were listened to eagerly and will doubtless bear 
practical fruit. In this connection we wish to 
state that a specially-prepared illustrated arti- 
cle on irrigation, and incidentally on the recent 
congress, will be among the future attractions 
of this magazine; and inasmuch as it will come 
from the hand and brain of Mr. Guy E. Mitch- 
ell, the recording secretary of the National 
Irrigation Association, it promises to be of ex- 
ceeding merit and interest. 


+ + ++ 


[nw building a street-railway line between St. 
Paul and Stillwater, the Twin City Rapid 
Transit Company has made it possible for the 
public to enjoy a suburban ride of unusual at- 
tractiveness. We do not know just how longa 
ride it is—probably eighteen to twenty miles; 
but it takes one from Wabasha Street in St. 
Paul to the heart of the prison city, and the 
hour’s journey affords a full view of beautiful 
woodlands, broad meadows, waving grain-fields, 
gentle valleys, sloping hillsides, and many a 


It is a restful jaunt. The large, cane-seated 
cars used are rapid and comfortable, and the 
general service is prompt and courteous. All 


| in all, it is an important addition to our sireet- 


railway system, and we hope it will prove both 
permanent and profitable. 


++ ++ ++ 


RIDER HAGGARD was in Vancouver, B. C., 


| recently, trying to organize a company to visit 


the interior of Alaskain search of gold and ad- 
venture. Doubtless he will find all that he is 
looking for, and more. There is noreason why 


| marvelous walled cities and supernaturally-en- 
| dowed beings should not be discovered by him 
| in those Alaskan fastnesses—no reason why he 
| should fail to obtain material for a book that 


shall be fully as weird and vastly more interest- 
ing than the famous ‘“‘She’’ and the romantic 


| ‘King Solomon's Mines.”’ 


++ ++ ++ 


Ir has remained for Boise City, Idaho, to set 


cleanliness and morality by prohibiting the 
filthy habit of expectorating on sidewalks, and 
by forbidding all vocal and instrumental music 
in the saloons. 


* 





Some INTERESTING STATISTICS.—Oregon has 
an area of 96,030 square miles, an estimated pop- 
ulation of 450,000, and 1,600 miles of railway; 
Idaho has an area of 84,800 square miles, an es- 
timated population of 100,000, and 1,200 miles 
of railway; and Washington has an area of 69,- 
090 square miles, about 475,000 population, and 
2,500 miles of railway. These make a total area 
of 249,920 square miles, a total population for 
the three States estimated at 1,025,000, and a 
total railway mileage amounting to 5,300 miles. 








A BETTER FUTURE FOR INDIANS. 





Inspector McLaughlin of Bismarck, N. D., 
who has been connected with the Indian ser- 
vice more than a quarter of a century, indig- 
nantly denies that the ‘‘only good Indian is the 
dead Indian.’’ Major McLaughlin is the dean 
of the inspecting corps of the Interior Depart- 
ment, and there is very little about the red 
man and his peculiar characteristics upon which 
he is not well posted. 

The Indian has now reached the turning point 


| in his history, says Major McLaughlin, and he 


is holding his own. There was a time some 
years ago when he was not, when the death- 
rate exceeded the birth-rate. That was when 
the wild nomadic life, which he and his ances- 
tors had led for centuries, was abandoned, and 
he and his tribes settled upon the various res- 
ervations. The change for a time affected them 
adversely. Now the Indian is on the upward 
course, and there is a better future for him. 

The Sioux, while not the most civilized of 
the tribes, are progressing steadily. Years ago, 
after a very laborious effort, I learned their 
language, so that I do not have to trust to an 
interpreter. They were in the past a very ag- 
gressive tribe, and I find Indians scattered all 
through the West, upon other reservations, who 
are able to speak their language, which is more 
general than any other: but, as a rule, each 
tribe has its own distinctive tongue. Strangely 
enough, Indiansof two different tribes, who un- 
derstand not a word of each other’s language, 
are able to communicate their thoughts readily 
by strange and mysterious sign language, which 
seems to be universal with them; but they will 
never be able to band themselves together again 
for war; and, in fact, there is no desire among 
any of the tribes to cause the government of 
the white man any trouble. They are ail well 
satisfied and contented. 

My experience has brought me in contact with 
hundreds of good, honest, sober and industrious 
Indians, and I feel that I know them very well. 
The days of Indian wars have passed, and I do 
not think it would be possible to have another 
uprising. Of course, there may be from time 
to time some little outbreaks, but they will not 
be serious. The Indian is all right, and he can 
be easily handled when he is made to under- 
stand; but he has been fooled and deceived so 
many times that he is wary and suspicious. 
Throughout the country the tribes are gener- 
ally prosperous and contented. They are not 
making giant strides, but they are developing 
slowly and steadily in the line of progress. 
They are acquiring the artsof civilization, and 
their children are patronizing the schools. 


* 
° 


SOME ALASKAN INDIANS. 


Mr. J. Wallace, of Metlakahtla, Alaska, says 
the Metlakahtla Indians are the furthest ad- 
vanced in civilization of all the Alaskan In- 
dians, having renounced all heathen rites for 
about thirty-five years. They left their homes 
in old Metlakahtla, like the Pilgrim Fathers, 
in order to be able to worship God after the 
dictates of their own conscience. They sacri- 
ficed about $50,000 of property in order to do 
this, but the blessing of God has attended their 
labors. 

To become a Metlakahtla Indian requires a 
higher standard of morality than to take the 
oath of allegiance to the United States, as all 
the residents of this town pronfise to attend 
divine services, observe the Sabbath, and, in 
short, follow the Golden Rule, as well as render 
allegiance to the powers that be. I have spent 
three years among these people, and a more law- 
abiding and God-fearing community does not 
exist. 
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Not long ago Mr. Frank C. Teck, editor of the 
New Whatcom Blade, a Washington paper that 
never fails to entertain its readers, wrote an 
article in which a good deal of polished irony 
was launched at modern magazine publishers 
in particular and literary critics in general. 
He took the ground that the magazines are 
printing a mass of verses that are purely me- 
chanical—that lack poetic fire—that are writ- 
ten by persons of talent, perhaps, but who pos- 
sess little or n@genius, such as the real poet is 
supposed to possess. This mechanical verse ‘‘is 
flung into the sensitive hopper of the egotistic 
magazine market,’’he says, ‘‘in the well-founded 
hope that, being scientifically nice in execution, 
the absence of ‘real fire’ will not be detected by 
the fin de siecle autocrat who turns the crank 
that thus mutilates or exterminates Poes, 
Burnses, Kiplings, ‘and others of that ilk, whose 
rhymes and ballads are as fine as silk,’ if they 
have the hardihood to survive these esthetic 
brutalities.” 

* ° * 

Now, weare not going tochampion the average 
magazine publisher to any great extent. Werec- 
ognize the fact that many of the so-called ‘‘lit- 
erary’’ magazines are literary only by tradition; 
that their poetry is apt to be wishy-washy, their 
stories weak, their special descriptive matter 
inane. Let us call that poor judgment—on the 
part of publishers and their readers alike; for 
it must be inevitably concluded that if the sub- 
scription lists did not thrive on such fare, a 
new menu would be provided. The main ex- 
ception taken to Mr. Teck’s arraignment is 
based, first, on his statement that ‘‘the late 
Frederick H. Adams frequently declared that 
magazine editors were jealous of promising be- 
ginners, and therefore stamped them out to 
prevent them from growing into the vitality of 
popular publicity;’’ and, second, upon his own 
addenda that, while Mr. Adams’ view might 
possibly be true in some instances, in the ma- 
jority of cases “it is a matter of clique and un- 
natural loyalty to a fictitious standard that re- 
quires neither heart nor soul as essential to 
literary excellence. Those who argue that 
there are no cliques in our literary machinery,” 
he says, ‘‘may earnestly be pitied for their 
ignorance, or devoutly be condemned for their 
deceit and duplicity.” 

* - . 

Just why Mr. Adams expressed the opinion 
that is credited to him, and just why Mr. Teck 
should append to “literary machinery” a 
“clique’”’ that maintains an “‘unnatural loyalty 
to a fictitious standard which requires neither 
heart nor soul as essential toliterary excellence” 
are matters beyond our comprehension. The 
graceful verse which flowed from Mr. Adams’pen 
was published far and near by very willing and 
very appreciative editors; the elegant yet force- 
ful poems which come now and then from Mr. 
Teck’s own muse are welcomed everywhere. If 
he does not make more of his gentle talent, it 
is beyond doubt his own fault; for in this in- 
stance we are quite certain that opportunity 
waits on execution. So we are led to believe 
that in both instances the criticism was due to 
a chivalrous desire to salve the wounded vanity 
of less successful writers—whose name is legion. 
But what is really the logic of it all? We grant 
that lots of mechanical poetry finds its way 


| into magazines—we grant with sorrow that a 
| great deal of very poor verse is published. 

What then? Does it follow that the editors 
have accepted this machine poetry in prefer- 
| ence to verses of more or less divine inspira- 
tion? Isn’t it just possible that the ‘‘real fire” 
was notin evidence at all—that the market, in 
fact, is not overstocked with it, and that it is 
often a question of machine poetry or none? 
Can it be that the critics, the editors, and the 
publishers are so uniformly incompetent that 
they cannot appreciate good verse when they 
see it? Rather an extreme view, eh? 


* 
. * 


The ‘‘clique,”’ too; isn’t that a bit imagin- 
ary? Weare not speaking of ourselves. Every- 
one knows that one of the missions of this 
magazine is to encourage and help develop be- 
ginners in authorship, and that we necessarily, 
almost, publish occasional productions that are 
not so finished as Gray’s ‘‘Elegy’’—not so full 
of heart and soul as Pope’s immortal prayer. 
But we are more or less acquainted with the 
customs of other magazine readers and critics, 
and we still insist that the logic of the situa- 
tion is on their side of the fence. Why should 
they be “‘jealous of promising beginners,’’ and 
wish to ‘stamp them out?’’ Why should they 
maintain ‘‘cliques,” and rear a ‘fictitious stand- 
ard” of literary excellence? As a matter of 
fact, they are less critical than the readers of 
the manuscripts accepted by them. They are 
always looking for a new name; and the stand- 
ard set by them is fashioned by long experience 
with the general public—intimate knowledge 
of what the public wants and insists on having. 
Was it jealousy of beginners—was it a clique of 
readers that led D. Appleton and Company 
to produce Edward Noyes Wescott’s ‘‘David 
Harum?” It was the author’s first attempt at 
book-making, and the original plot was so faulty 
that the publishers, who saw rich promise in 
the story, went out of their way, so to speak, to 
suggest a few wise changes in it. This is one 
of many similar instances that might be named 
—al]l going to show that publishers are eager to 
discover new talent of a first-class order. If 
they do stick clcszly to the old contributors, 
meanwhile, who can blame them? Not because 
the old contributors are faultless, do they do 
this, but because mediocrity in verse-and prose- 
making is the regrettable rule, and they would 
ofttimes have to wait a month of Sundays to 
accumulate sufficient genius-born material to 
fill the pages of their magazines. There are 
thousands of poetasters, but few poets. There 
are whole brigades of story-writers, but few 
masters. The magazines do print lots of liter- 
ary rubbish, but perhaps it is the best they can 
get. Who knows? A. 2s: 








CAUGHT A SALMON WITH HIS HANDS. 


During all our previous explorations, says a 


correspondent of the Springfield (Mass.) Repul- 
lican, this masterful Mr. H. had discoursed on 
the subject of salmon. Bitterly disappointed, 
he professed himself, that it was not the salmon 
season, and that, consequently, such salmon as 
had been served us had been unpalatable, and, 
in fact, unwholesome. He went so far even as 
to confide to the rest of us that he had told his 
friends at home in New York that he was not 
coming back from his trip without catching a 
salmon. As the days went by, he seemed des- 
tined to go back empty-handed and wholly con- 
futed as to his promised achievement in the 
character of a great fisherman. But after leav- 
ing our freight-train we found ourselves ata 
spot where the water of the Puyallup River 
spreads itself in a comparatively shallow bed. 

In the middle of the stream—it was not over 
thirty feet wide—we suddenly saw the fins of 











two salmon sculling their way along up-stream 
in search of still colder temperatures. It was 
H.’sone, and in fact only, chance. Sooner than 
it takes to tell it, and amid jeers of all the rest 
of the party, he had rolled up his pantaloons to 
the knees, seized the broken-off branch of a fir- 
tree, and plunged into the ice-cold water in hot 
chase of those fish. 

If ever in this world there was a fool’s ex- 
ploit, this surely seemed the most complete. 
But H. was no fool. With simply astonishing 
quickness (considering he was in eighteen inch- 
es of water), he managed to overtake and to 
frighten into retreat those two astonished 
salmon. One of them made good his escape; the 
other our friend succeeded in driving into a 
comparatively shallow pool close to the shore, 
where the entrapped and enraged fish churned 
the water like the paddle-wheel of a steam- 
boat, dashing hither and thither, showing his 
gleaming pink sides, turning and twisting, a 
very convulsion of desperate surprise. There 
stood H., brandishing his branch, and heading 
off all attempts to get back into the stream. 
Will hesucceed? We shout our encouragement 
as the contest grows dramatic. At last Master 
Salmon makes one last, desperate dive for the 
deeper water. H. drops his stick, makes a quick 
scoop With his hands, aiming with such uner- 
ring dexterity that he gets the great, flounder- 
ing, flappy body by the gills, bearing triumph- 
antly ashore a fish weighing, at a very moder- 
ate estimate, a matter of nine pounds! 

‘*Well,’’ said a bystander who had joined the 
group—a Yankee from ‘‘way down East,” a 
freight conductor on the Northern Pacific 
“well, I have seen fish ketched in almost every 
way you can imagine—speared and snared, 
and hooked—but I never see nothing to equal 
this here fishing. Guess you're from the East, 
stranger?”’ 

On being assured that he was, he remarked: 

‘*Well, these galoots out here are all right in 
their way, but when I want a real, regular, 
quick, slap-up, unusual, peculiar, out-and-out 
smart chap, give me a tenderfoot from the 
East—every time!’’ 

I end my little tale with this well-deserved 
encomium, and the further obvious remark 
that the glacial streams of Mt. Rainier have 
almost as varied interest as do its scenic charms. 


Man itob 
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Winnipeg City 
Properties 


Are the BEST investments on this 
Continent at the present time. 
Write to 


GLINES & WALKER, 


Real Estate Agents, Winnipeg, Man., 


who have had twenty years’ experience in the 
LAND BustngEss in Manitoba, for maps, etc. 


Mixed Farming and Stock Lands 
from $1 to $3 per acre. 
Wheat Lands from $5 to $10 per acre. 


Winnipeg City property 
from $10 a lot up, according to location. 





No Photo Engravers do better work than the Nation- 
al Engraving Co., Oneida Block, Minneapolis. 
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PROGRESS. 


Wisconsin. 


The Clark spoke and hub plant 
at Cadott. recently sold to E. Bru- 


up with two sets of machinery for the manufacture of 
spokes and staves. 


A paper-mill to cost $150,000 is now being worked for | 


at Oconto Falls. Wisconsin is one of the greatest 
paper-manufacturing States in the Union, and its 
capacity in this line grows larger and stronger every 
year. 


A new shoe factory is among the projected enter- 


ford. a new $27,000 hotel is being built in Antigo, and 
the Stevens Point city council has arranged for $35,000 
worth of new sewerage—all of which evidences prog- 
ress of a substantial nature. 


After being idle a long time, the fine steel plant at 
Superior has passed into the hands of a strong syndi- 
cate and will shortly give employment, it is expected, 
toa thousand persons. A local paper says: “The time 
has finally arrived when all conditions appear to be 
favorable for the manufacture of steel on an exten- 
sive scale in Superior.” If the new company does all 
that is anticipated, the Head of the Lakes will in a 
few years bacome one of the greatest steel-manufact- 
uring pointsin the country. The new order of things 
m3ans a great deal to Superior and Duluth. 


Taylor County took second prize for the second best 
exhibit at the recent State Fairin Milwaukee There 
are seventy counties in the State, so that the competi- 
tion was strong. Marathon County, Taylor County's 
eastern neighbor, won the first prize—the northern 
counties thus proving their ability to more than hold 
their own with the rest of the State. The Medford 
(Vaylor County) Republican says: “To a person unac- 
qguainted with ouragricyltural facilities.a ride around 
the farming precincts will be agreat surprise. Farms, 
clear of trees and stumps, greet the vision from all 
directions. Large houses and barns are seen on all 
sides. Sleek cattle and horses are possessed by every 
farmer, and an air ofcontentmentis met with on every 
side. New settlers are coming here daily,and the time 
is drawing near when Taylor County will prove itself 
the banner county of Wisconsin.” 





Minnesota. 


Le Sueur County won first prize for the best all- 
round county exhibit at the recent State Fair. This 
county is in Southern Minnesota. Last year the first 
prize went to Aitkin County, in the northern tier of 
counties. 


It is understood that the Swedish Lutheran Synod 
will locate the projected Augustana College at Fergus 
Falls if a few minor concessions are granted. The 
main building will be of brick and will cost $25,000. and 
there will be two dormitories, to cost about $10.000 
each, and a dining-hall and other buildings, bringing 
the total cost up to $60,000, 


The Virginia & Ely Railway has been incorporated 
to build a road from Virginia to Ely, thence east or 
south toa point in Lake or Cook County. Minn., to be 
selected by the board of directors. [tis believed that 
the Oliver Mining Company, which is backing the road, 
will establish docks and terminals on the lake in case 
it cannot make satisfactory contracts for carrying its 
ore to Duluth from Virginia. If the latter can be 
done, the road will be built from Ely to Virginia only. 


A Minneapolis contractor is busily engaged in mov- 
ing the town of Eveleth, Minn . on the Mesaba Range 
in the iron region. He has quite a large contract On 
his hands—the moving of 150 large buildings six blocks 
away in order that workmen may get at alarge mound 
ofiron ore imbedded beneath the city, said to be the 
richest deposit of iron ore in the world, it being esti- 
mated that there is at least five million dollars worth 
of the iron in one body, eighty-five per cent in pure 
Bessemer ore. The work to get at the mines will prac- 
tically destroy the city. 


The records of the building permits and real estate 
transfers in all the leading cities of the country dur- 
ing the month of July make a splendid showing for 
Duluth, which is at the top of the list in percentage of 
growth compared with the corresponding period of 
last year, says the Duluth Herald. The building per- 
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ley of Neillsville, has been fitted | 


| 








mits issued in Duluth last month were eight times 
greater in amount than a year ago. The increase is 
749 per cent. 
crease. The buildings are for the most part dwellings 
needed to house the steadily-growing population of 
the city. 


It is reported that the Eustern Minnesota Road is 
about to muke another important extension, this time 
from Swan River, the junction of the northern divis- 
ion of the Eastern Minnesota and the Duluth, Missis- 
sipp! River & Northern, to Milaca on the southern 
division of the Eastern Minnesota. The Duluth, Mis- 
sissippi River & Northern Road extends a few miles 
south of Swan River, and the present terminus is 
Mississippl. The actual extension, therefore will be 
between Milaca and the village of Mississippi. The 
new line will run north and south, and be about 100 
miles long. Swan River is almost directly north of 
Milaca, and the intervening territory contains a great 
deal of valuable timber and considerable good agri- 
cultural land. The line will run through Aitkin 
County, which has acquired many new settlers during 
the past two years, but whether it will tap Crow Wing 


| or Kanabec counties depends on whether it passes on 
prises for Racine, a new saw-miil is in store for Med- | 


the west or on the east side of Mille Lacs Lake, al- 
though it is expected that the latter route will be 
followed. 


North Dakota. 


There are eighty-five school-houses in Dickey Coun- 
ty, with an enrollment of 1,630 pupils. 


Northwood, the business portion of which was re- 
cently destroyed’by fire, is rebuilding rapidly. 





It is said that the “Soo” line will establish a brick- 
manufacturing plant, near Minot, to cost $150,000. 


Tow and fiax-fiber mills are being established in va- 
rious towns throughout the State. The latest town to 
have one is Amenia. 


Bottineau, in addition toits new school-building, is 
going to have a stone warehouse and a new brick 
block, the latter costing $10,000. 


The Carrington roller-mills have opened up for bus- 
iness, and the Carringtonites can now consume their 
own product—as good as the best. 


Work on Eddy County's new court-house and jail is 
progressing favorably. It will be a massiveand hand- 
some structure costing about $17,000. 


The following North Dakota post- ffices have been 
advanced to presidential offices: Haukinson, $1,100; 
Lidger wood, $1,100; New Rockford, $1,100. 


The assessed valuation of La Moure County property 


this year exceeds that of last year by over $300,000. In 
other words, the county is very prosperous. 
Bottineau’s new schoolhouse will cost $10,000. Many 


improvements have been made in the town this year, 
and more are being talked of for next season. 


Grand Forks has a first-class saw-mill costing about 
$100,000, which will employ a hundred men, and work 
will soon commence on a planing-mill and sash-and- 
door factory. 


Casselton people made extensive preparations for 
their annual harvest festival and street fair, and have 
the satisfaction of knowing that the event was em- 
inently successful. 


The enrollment in the Grand Forks schools for the 
fall term is 1.450. which is quite a perceptible gain 
over last year. The attendance in the high school is 
112, a gain of over 400 per cent in the past five years, 

Emmons County is becoming a stock-shipping region 
Seventy-three carloads of cattle have been shipped 
from Braddock on the Soo, and the total shipments 
for the year from there will reach over 100cars. So 
far, $75,100 has been received by ranchers for cattle 
shipped from that point. 


Elevator men state that this fall they are receiving 
a larger percentage of the wheat crop that is coming 
into the market than in any season for many years 
past. The quality of the samples largely accounts for 
this, as it is a grade of wheat which cannot help pass- 
ing inspection at the terminal markets. 


South Dakota. 


A tar-works plant is to be established in Aberdeen, 
with furnaces, retorts, etc., and a new creamery is 
being built at Broukings. 


A fine school-building is to be erected in Kimball, a 
$14,000 schoolhouse is contracted for in Salem, an 
$8,000 building is promised to Menno, and grain ele- 
vators are to be built at Langford and Hosmer. 


No other city has nearly so great an in- | 





Experiments have been made recently with samples 
of limestone outcropping found on the farm of W. H. 
Morgan, close to Westport, 8S. D., which show that he 
has a very valuable deposit of the stone if it is found 
to exist in sufficient quantity. Samples of the stone 
were brought to Aberdeen, and lime of very fine qual- 
ity has been produced. Samples of the stone have 
also been dressed and polished, and the result has 
been altogether satisfactory. Mr. Morgan will short- 
ly have an examination made to ascertain if the stone 
exists in sufficient quantity to be of commercial value, 
andif there is enough of it to warrant, will arrange 
for quarrying it for building-stone and for the man- 
ufacture of lime. 


The mammoth irrigated farm of Hon. J. M. Greene, 
situated in Brule County. has just been sold to a 
wealthy Poweshiek County,Iowa, stock farmer for the 
sum of $20,000, making tt the largest and most impor- 
tant sale ever made in Western South Dakota. consid- 
ering the number of acres involved in the transfer. 
The farm contains a total of 800 acres, and is among 
the celebrated and best developed irrigated farms in 
the West. The Rapid City (S. D.) Journal says that the 
artesian well that supplies the water for irrigating 
the farm flows 1,000 gallons per minute of pure, clear 
water, which is devoid of mineral. The water flows 
into a fine circular reservoir covering seven acres of 
ground, the reservoir being located on the highest 
point on the farm,and from there the water is dis- 
tributed, as occasion requires, through ditches to va- 
rious parts of the farm. The reservoir is the largest 
in the State. This irrigated farm. and the famous 
Hunter Salzer irrigated farm near Mellette, were laid 
out by an expert irrigation engineer, who was brought 
from California for the express purpose of developing 
the farms in accordance with plans which experience 
had proven to be the best. and no expense or pains 
were spared in making the farms the models that they 
are. 


Montana. 

Helena and Salt Lake City are now connected by tele- 
phone, the line of the Rocky Mountain Bell being ex- 
tended to the Saintly City. The toll is $1.50 per min- 
ute between Helena and Mormondom. 


The general prosperity of the residentsof the Bitter 
Root Valley has not been disturbed this year. Asa 
rule farmers have paid the mortgages on their land, 
and have money to loan; and, while crops are light 
this year as compared with other years, the increased 
demand and price of all farm products more thancom- 
pensates. 


The Billings parties who contemplate establishing a 
game reserve near Nye City are quite enthusiastic 
over the propos'tion. They have located the necessary 
land, and expect shortly to form astockcompany Ar- 
tificial lakes, which will be stocked with all kinds of 
fish, will furnish sufficient sportinthatline A hotel, 
to serve as a gentlemen's resort, will be established, 
and it is expected that it will be made a prominent 
place forsummer and fall outings. Geo. W Strell of 
Chicago. editor of the American Field, says that he will 
do everything in his power to further the project and 
bring it before the attention of his readers. 


One of the finest displays of ore ever seen in Libby 
was sent down last week from the Snowshoe mine by 
Superintendent West, says the Libby (Mont.) miner. 
There is about a ton of it altogether and some of the 
pieces will weigh several hundred pounds. There is 
one large piece which has the end of two Burleigh 
drill-holes on one side One hole is about five inches 
deep, and the other not sodeep Itisa valuable speci- 
men for exhibition purposes, not only on account of 
its size and the quality of the ore, but from the fact 
that it shows that mining in the Libby District has 
passed to the machine stage. Car! Raht. the superin- 
tendent of the concentrator, bas sent a nice display of 
the eight different grades of concentrates produced in 
the mill, and altogether the Snowshoes will make a 
splendid showing. 


Some years ago we remember a meeting of the peo- 
ple interested in our town at which the subject of 
erecting a smelter was discussed, says the Rocky 
Mountain Husbandman of White Sulphur Springs, Mont. 
At that time there was known to be some prospects on 
the north slope of the Castle Monntains, but no de- 
veloping had been done, and the conclusion reached 
was that the erection of a smelter would be hasty; 
that it would be best to wait until some development 
should be attained, and bodies of ore found before in- 
vesting ina smelting-plant. Now the ore has been 
found, and there are a number of leads far enough de- 
veloped to assure the necessary quantity to keep a 
smelter running night and day. The ores are of a low- 
grade character and will not bear wagon transporta- 
tion, but smelt readily, and if reduced to bullion could 
be hauled with profit to the railroad at Dorsey and 
shipped toa refinery. There is some thought of con- 


tributing toward the extension of the railroad, but we 
believe that half of the amount proposed to be con- 
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tributed would be of more worth to the town and 
vicinity if invested in a smelting-plant. There is 
every facility here for operating a smelter cheaply. 


The Livingston (Mont.) Post says there is hard- 
ly a doubt that the coming sensation in Park County 
is located in the valley of the Boulder, and that the 
next camp to take on the*proportions of a bonanza 
mining town will be the one which owes its existence 
to the energy and enterprise of C. E. Cowles. Favor- 
able reports continue to come thick and fast, and 
samples of ore brought in from the Boulder are stud- 
ded with shining specks and glitter with gleaming 
threads of the precious metal. When men speak of 
free-milling ore in Park County, they think of the 
rich rock which is found in the rugged hillsides of the 
Natural Bridge District,for there the property of free- 
milling is found in a wonderful degree in the richest 
ore of its kind ever taken from a minein Park County. 
It is stated on good authority that over 1,000 claims 
have been staked out in the Natural Bridge District 
during the latter part of the past month, and the re- 
sults obtained at the stamp-mill operated by Mr. 
Cowles justifies the belief that there will be 1,000 peo- 
ple in the camp within six months’ time. 


Idaho. 

Boise is showing a good deal of new business activity, 
building improvements being especially active. A 
fine three-story store and office block is now being 
erected at a cost of $12,000. 


Great improvements are taking placein Grangeville, 
the nearest large town tothe new Buffalo Hump min- 
ing district. Population is increasing rapidly. and 
the town's future is very bright. 


Lewiston is still experiencing a remarkable growth. 
It is on the main line of communication with Buffalo 
Hump, the new gold country, and is receiving full 
benefits therefrom. New building has been brisk, yet 
there is room for a good deal more. There is not a 
more prosperous town in the State. 


The new Northern Pacific extensions in Northern and 
Central Idaho will result in bringing to that region a 
large number of first-classsettlers. Lands in the val- 
ley regions and along the big rivers and their tribu- 
taries are very rich, and the Camas Prairie District, 
which has produced a million bushels of wheat this 
year, can accommodate many times its present popu- 
lation. + 


P. P. Shelby has made a great success of hop culture 
on his big ranch near Parma. The hops have been 
gathered and cured, and he is able to tell just what 
the results in dollars and cents will be at the price 
now quoted. Mr. Shelby has twenty-five tons of hops, 
produced from as many acres. They are worth now 
about seventeen centsa pound. Atthat price thecrop 
would bring him ten cents a pound net, or $200 an acre. 


Oregon 
A fruit-canning establishment, with capacity for 
turning out 10,000cans of fruit in twenty-four hours,is 
to be built in Eagle Valley. Baker County. 


The lumber interests of Oregon are being pushed as 
they never have been before. All through the timber 
districts the old mills that have been idle for years are 
now in operation. Four big mills at least will be com- 
pleted this year, and their capacity will equal fifty per 
cent of the whole output of the State a few years ago. 
A large number of small mills have been added. The 
beginning of a new century will see the output of the 
mills of Oregon cutting a wide swath in the Coast 
trade. 


From such information as is now available, the Port- 
land Agricul'urist says, it seems quite certain that Ore- 
gon's crop of cured prunes this year will exceed 5,000,000 
pounds. Douglass County alone will market 2.500,000 
pounds. The total output of the State will be forty 
per cent of last year's crop, and more than twenty-five 
per cent of what might be considered a full crop. This 
isa good deal better than the almost total failure 
which was at one time feared. The bulk of the crop is 
made up of Petites. There will also be several car- 
loads of Silvers in Douglas County, and some Silvers 
in other portions of the State. 

According to estimates made the last of August—the 
latest we have seen—the La Grande Sugar Company 
will handle about 20,000 tons of beets at their factory 
this fall. The beet tonnage should give a product of 
4,500,000 pounds of dry granulated sugar. The outlook 
of this infant industry. as presented by 3,500 acres of 
growing beets in the Grand Ronde Valley, and a facto- 
ry capable of handling them, was one of the evidences 
upon which the Hon. James Wilson,Secretary of Agri- 
culture, based the declaration that “as a nation we 
will supply our own sugar needs in a few years, and 
later we will go farther and have a surplus.’ The 
wide area that has been found suitable to beet culture, 





and the rapid multiplication of beet sugar factories — 
from five in 1897 to nineteen in 1898, and fifty in 189— 
fully justify this prediction.—Portland Oregonian. 


Washington. 


The industries of Fairhaven employ 1,662 men, of 
whom 6 are Chinese, and the monthly pay-roll runs 
up to nearly $50,000. 


The exports from Gray's Harbor for the year ending 
June 30 were valued at $826,346, and, judging: from pres- 
ent indications, the coming year will pass the $1,000,000 
mark. 


More wheat will be marketed at Wilbur this season 
than at any other station on the line of the Central 
Washington road. The estimate is placed at 700,000 
bushels, which is 100,000 more than was marketed last 
season. 


Itis said that so much building is going on in Spo- 
kane that a builder can only place his order on file 
with a mill or yard and wait histurn. The growth of 
the city is reported to be so rapid that the daily papers 
have given up trying to publish the list of buildings 
being erected. 


The salmon pack of Puget Sound will this year at- 
tract attention allover the world. The immensity of 
the number that have been caught almost staggers one. 
It seems now as if the total pack will at this point 
reach the 300,000 mark. Itis Blaine's banner year inthe 
history of the fishing industry.—Blaine Republican. 


Nothing so emphasizes the great development of 
this Coast as the fact that its banks have suflicient 
funds with which to handle the grain without calling 
on the East. This is phenomenal in any part ofthe 
New Westor Old Westeither. —Tacoma West Coast Lum- 
berm. 


A trip through Whatcom County at the present time 
will convince the most skeptical that business of all 
kinds is forging to the front. New residences, barns, 
fences, clearings, mills, and best of all. new people ap- 
pear on every hand. Barring fruit, crops of all kinds 
are excellent, and farmers are all cheerful. Nearly 
every rancher has some friends in the East who con- 
templates moving out here in the near future, and the 
day is not far distant when Whatcom County will be 
indeed the Mecca to which thousands of eyes will turn. 
— Whatcom Blade. 


No more important mining development for Western 
Washington has come into prominence than the sale of 
the Post-Lambert group, in the Mount Baker District 
of Whatcom County, to English & Son, for $500,000. 
The sale is significant in its exhibition of confidence in 
the mining properties of the west side, and will prove 
a stimulus to more active efforts in the way of develop- 
ing many rich prospects into marketable properties. 
The Mount Baker District is but a few years old, and 
the claims which recently changed hands for a half- 
million dollars, two years ago sold for about one-tenth 
ofthatsum. They have undeveloped duplicates, in 
many places west of the Cascade Mountains, which are 
deserving of a larger investment of capital and enter- 
prise.—Tacoma West Coast Trade. 


Canadian Northwest. 


It is reported that the Ogilvie Milling Company will 
erect a big 2,500-barrel flour-mill at Fort Wiiliam. Ont. 
The company already controls a large flour output. 


The new directory of British Columbia shows that 
Vancouver now has a population of over 30,000. Van- 
couver’s progress during the past year is one that the 
citizens may well be proud of. 


From a wheat acreage of 1,629995 acres, Manitoba 
has produced this year 33,504.766 bushels of wheat; 
from 575,136 acres of oats 23,003,126 bushels; from 182,912 
acres of barley, 5,532,972 bushels; the total grain out- 
put, with flax, rye, and pease, being estimated at 
62,429,335 bushels. 


A fine strike of nickel ore has been made in the Fort 
Steele District of East Kootenay, B, OC. The claim, 
the Grace Dore, is four miles from Fort Steele on Wild 
Horse Creek, near the point where Brewery Creek 
empties. A wagon-road runs from Fort Steele direct- 
ly to the property. There are four feet of ore, with a 
foot of solid mineral; and assays made in Spokane 
within the past few weeks show values of 12 to 15 per 
cent nickel. 


The Winnipeg Free Press says that the realty boom 
in and about Winnipeg,which has assumed remarkable 
proportions of late, has resulted in numerous turn- 
overs of property in both residential and commercial 
districts. The activity in wholesale sites is particu- 
larly noticeable. It is stated on good authority that 
one party has secured all the available sites on both 
sides of the transfer spur track which is now lined on 
either side with handsome warehouses. 
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WE FURNISH COMPLETE OFFICE OUTFITS. 
Blank Book Manufacturers, 


Lithographers and Printers. 


We are acknowledged to be the leading house of 
the entire Northwest for 
WEDDING INVITATIONS, VISITING CARDs, 
STOCK CERTIFICATES, CHECKS, 
and all classes of ENGRAVED WORK. 
@ Write us for Prices and Samples. 











Agentsfor Wernicke Elastic Bookcases 
and 


Globe Card Index Files. Send for catalogue 





SUBSCRIPTIONS, New or Renewal 


FOR ALL American and Foreign 
PERIODICALS, Magazines and Newspapers. 
AT CAMERAS Seen Soe, 00-58 _- 
scriptions. Caxh prizes for five 
CUT RATES. largest lists. Fullinformation and 


agents’outfit,including more copies of magazines than 

you could buy for many dollars, senton receipt of 10c 

to half pay postage. Cut-rate Catalogue free. 
W.P.SuB AGENCY. 516 c 2d Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 


BLACKDEMON 


Extracts $1000. a day from Gold-bearing gravel. 
Greatest t riamnnstthe cent ary Millions in sight ° 
Shares now $1.00 a month, Safe asa ban Me 
for-money maker.” A. H. WILCOX COMPANY, 

529 Broadway, . New York. 












Eveiy Teacher or Scholar 
In the public schools of the United States, 15 years of 
age and over, should have a copy of the Northern Pa- 
cific’s beautifully illustrated book, Wonderland '0). It 
is especially adapted for use in the public schools in 
the study of geography and history, and as an aid in 
the study of the Northwest and its varied and vast re- 
sources. 

The book has a large amount of valuable data, but 
is not by any means a compendium of dry statistics. 

The beautiful Lake Regions of Minnesota North 
Dakota, Montana, Idaho, Wahington and Oregon, 
touched by the Northern Pacific Railway, are de- 
scribed. 

Yellowstone Park and its wonderful canyons and 
lakes, waterfalls and geysers basa long chapter given 
toit. This chapter was written more particularly for 
the use of those who some day expect to visit the Park. 

A chapter on Minnesota Lakes. showing the advan- 
tages of Minnesuta as a Summer Resort, will be an in- 
teresting one to everybody just now. 

Around Mt. Shasta describes one of the grandest 
mountain regions, and one unknown to many people 
on the North Pacific Coast. 

Alaska and the Buffalo Hump Country have each 
a chapter devoted to them. 

The booklet has a handsome cover and is beautifully 
and profusely illustrated. 

Any teacher or scholar can have a copy by sending 
six cents in postage stamps to Chas. S. Fee, General 
Passenger Agent, St. Paul, Minn. 

Here is an opportunity which should not be lost to 
obtain something of interest and value, almost for 
nothing, and our school should reap the benefit of it. 

* 
New Maps. 

New Maps, size of each about 17x23, of Washington, 
North Dakota and Minnesota. Land Companies and 
Real Estate and Immigration Agents will find these 
maps very desirable for advertising purposes. Read- 
ing matter can be printed on the reverse side. For 
quotations on quantities from 1,000 to 100,000 address 
Poole Bros.. Railway Printers & Publishers, 316 Dear- 
born St., Chicago. 





* 


Views of the Buffalo Hump Country. 
Photographic views of the Buffalo Hump Country, 
the greatest Mining Camp in America, 50 cts. each, 
postpaid. Address Hanson, Photographer, Grange- 
ville, Idaho. 
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THE GREAT AMERICAN DESERT. 


The Spokesman-Review, published in Spokane, 
Wash., thinks it a misfortune that the trans- 
continental railroads show the tourist and the 
home-seeker the poorest sections of the Pacific 
West. There is an engineering reason for this, 
it says—the railroads seek the best grades; 
they are drawn to the canyons and coulees as 


unerringly as gold is drawn to the amalgam | 


plates in a stamp-mill—but this fact is not al- 
ways explained to the critical traveler, and too 
often that critical traveler returns to the East 
with erroneous notions about this Western 


country, and occasionally with a vast fund of 


positive misinformation. 

Thus H. N. Wheeler, a member of the Na- 
tional Editorial Association, was led to the fol- 
lowing statement in the Quincy (IIl.) Journal: 

“If anyone tells youthat the Great American 
Desert is a myth, shoot him dead; for you may 
rest assured that he does not know what he is 
talking about 
sents. 


or, knowing, wilfully misrepre- | 


‘‘As we saw it on this trip, our Western coun- | 


try is a great desert, interspersed with mount- 
ain-walled oases. 


‘‘There is a little fringe of green on the Pa- | 
cific slope, and a little valley of green between 


jatew 


“3s 
“2: 





on the west and the Idaho line on the east, and 
grown without irrigation. 

The same authority puts Oregon’s wheat crop 
for 1897 at 18,155,031 bushels, of which about 
one-third was grown without irrigation in that 
part of the ‘‘Great American Desert” lying east 
of the Cascade Mountains in Oregon. 

The same authority credits Idaho for 1897 
with 2,707,673 bushels of wheat. 

In other words, the wheat crop of Eastern 
Washington was nearly twice as great as that 
of the entire State of Lllinois, and the wheat 
crop of Eastern Washington, Oregon, and Idaho 
was nearly four times as great as that of Illi- 
nols. 

Mr. Wheeler apologizes to his readers for ‘‘not 
telling what the land produces.” ‘One may 
look his eyes out for this important information, 
and not findit. Itis studiously withheld,” he 
says. If he will consult the United States Year 
Book he will find it witbout a severe strain of 
the eye, and the information will be official. 
He will learn that Washington in 1897 grew 
twice as much wheat on 856,368 acres as Illinois 
grew on 1,465,570 acres! 

If he will then turn to the official Statistical 
Abstract of the United States for 1898, he will 
learn that in 1897 Iliinois produced an average 





| 
| 
| 





may be heard miles at sea—are extremely in- 
teresting. If there is such a sentiment as in- 
spiration mingled with awe and solitude, it is 
near this noiseless volcano. Puffs of hot vapor 
rise in miniature clouds where the sea-fowl rear 
their young by millions. In the remote past— 
either at the creation or during some physical 
revolution of the earth—here has been a fear- 
ful upheaval, a continent rent asunder, leaving 
the fragments above the sea-level. 

Next summer, if possible, I shall again visit 
the lonely island of Attu. This remote, moss- 
covered mass rises dark in the fog abruptly 
from the sea some four thousand feet. It is the 
home of the blue fox, the wild goose, and a few 
natives who, since the abandonment of the 
trading-post once operated by the N. A. C. Com- 
pany, must suffer in many ways. Yet I have 
known natives of Attu, mingling with civiliza- 
tion, to sigh for a return totheir island. Verily, 
“there is no place like home.’’ Attu, until” 
Admiral Dewey spoiled the map, was the west- 
ernmost limit of our domains. Come to think 
of it, Manila is in east longitude, and Attu is 
yet our western limit. 





PROTECTION FROM FROST. 





One of the progressive farmers near Crook- 





of thirty-eight bushels of potatoes to the acre, | ston, Minn., suggests the advisability of urging 
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\ E manufacture the celebrated “MILWAUKEE CUSTOM-MADE” Boots, SHogs and SLIPPERS in all grades and styles, and in all sizes and widths. Ifin want | 


of something reliable in footwear you ought to handle our goods. 


We make a specialty of LADIES’ and MEN’S FINE SHOES and LADIES’ OXFORDS, and | 


have the reputation of making the best OJL GRAIN and KANGAROO CALF GOODS inthecountry. Try them. 


F. MAYER BOOT & SHOE CO., Wholesale Manufacturers, MILWAUKEE, WIS. | 


the Coast range of mountains and the Cascade 
Range—and, further south, between the Coast 
range and the Sierra Nevada Range; and east 
of the Cascades and the Sierra Nevadas the 
desert begins in earnest, and isan awful reality 
for something like 1,000 or 1,200 miles to the 
eastward.”’ 


The man from Illinois has not only re-dis- | 


covered the ‘‘(ireat American Desert’’ as it ap- 
peared on the maps of fifty years ago, but he 
has extended its limits until it is made to cover 
the fertile Inland Empire of the Pacific North- 
west—to obliterate vast expanses of productive 


arable lands, supporting 200,000 people, and ca- | 


pable of supporting a million. 


Mr. Wheeler’s home is in agreat agricultural | 


State. Let us see what that portion of Wash- 
ington lying east of the Cascade Mountains is 
doing with its limited population, in compari 

son with the entire State of Illinois. The Year 
Book of the United States Department of Agri- 
culture credits Illinois with a wheat crop in 
1897 of 11,578,003 bushels. It credits Washing- 
ton for the same year with a wheat yield of 
20,124,648 bushels, of which nearly 99 per cent 
was grown in the part of the ‘“‘Great American 
Desert’ lying between the Cascade Mountains 








Washington 162 bushels per acre, Oregon 169, 
and Idaho 140. 

Facts of this character could be continued at 
great length, the Spokesman-Review states, but 
enough has been given here to convince Mr. 
Wheeler that his knowledge of the boundaries 
of the ‘‘“Great American Desert’’ may require 
some revision. 





* 


WONDERFUL NORTHERN SCENERY. 





Speaking of Alaskan scenery in the Seattle 
(Wash.) Post-Intelligencer, a correspondent says 
that it is wonderful, awful, educating, incom- 
parable. On every hand are evidences of an 
epoch such as are alluded to in Donnelly’s 
“Atlanta.’’ West of Kadiak there are no trees. 
The mountains and volcanoes crowned with 
snow, their sides wrapped in a mantle of mossof 
a most exquisite shade of green, have for foot- 
stools flelds of immense wild flowers—the but- 
tercup, violet, daisy, geranium, monk’s hood, 
etc., but, alas! all odorless. 

En route to the westernmost island, Attu, the 
volcanic islands of Bogoslof, sixty miles north 
and west from Unalaska—the home of thous- 
ands of monster sea-lions, whose roars and cries 





his brother farmers to prepare to ward off frost 
from attacking the late-sown grain by hauling 
out and piling straw and other dry refuse along 
the north and west sides of such fields, thus 
having it ready to set fire to in case an exces- 
sively cold night comes and threatens frost be- 
fore the grain matures sufficiently to be cut. 
This is a good plan, and the time to do it is now, 
before the harvest work begins to crowd so as 
to interfere. 

The plan has passed the experimental stage, 
and its value has been proven by farmers in the 
Northwest-:many times. The necessity for such 
action has not existed hereabout for several 
years, as the springs have been favorable for 
early seeding. But this year other conditions 
governed, and much of the grain was sown so 
late that it is likely to be standing unmatured 
unusually late. 

The frosts are always brought by a westerly 
or northerly wind, more generally the latter, 
and a midnight match touched to the piles of 
straw or manure will starta smudge, the smoke 
hanging like a pall over the field, and prevent- 
ing frost from forming. 

Instances are known where such action has 
operated to ‘‘draw’’ the frost even after it was 
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present, as shown by drawing a stalk of grain 
between the thumb and finger. 

The process is a simple one, within the reach 
of every farmer, and the carrying of it out oc- 
cupies but little time. It is a safeguard that 
is well worth the trouble of putting into force. 
—Crookston (Minn.) Times. 
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FIVE THOUSAND DOLLARS IN TEAPOTS. 





An English woman, an artist, who spent 
some years in Japan, managed while there to 
accumulate more than a thousand teapots, of 
which no two had the same pattern. There 
were black pots and white pots, blue pots and 
gray pots, big pots, little pots, pots in glaze, in 
yellows and browns, and in reds and blacks. 

One was like an old man whose head formed 
the lid, and could be set at any angle. Others 
were in the shape of birds, beasts, and fowls, 
not to mention fish, frogs, a beetle or two, and 
a fat, squirmy eel. Buddha, even, was pressed 
into service as a model. There were lotus-bud 
pots, and other pots in semblance of a tea 
house. 

One huge caldron-like affair held three gal- 
lons, and at Jeast a dozen specimens would not 
have contained a thimbleful. Among these 
were several swans, all true to life, correct to 
the last curl of neck and feather, and of a size 
to be hidden in the palm of your hand. 

As to material, there were inlaid silver, ham- 
mered copper, iron most exquisitely wrought, 
silver-gilt alloys, and all the myriad sorts of 
Japanese pottery. It was, in fact, a liberal ed- 
ucation in teapots to run an eye over the ranks 
of them. 

Several specimens had cost nearly $100 each; 
yet such is the cheapness of artistic handicraft 
in the Far East, that many of the others had 
been bought for a fewcents. Altogether, the 
collection was said to be worth $5,000. 
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GOING TO CALIFORNIA ? 
Our Upholstered Tourist Cars are the Best. 


We are the Pioneers in the tourist car business. The 
Minneapolis & St. Louis Railroad runs elegant uphol- 
stered tourist cars to California points without change, 
leaving St. Paul 7:00, Minneapolis 7:35 P. M., every 
Thursday, via Omaha, Denver and Salt Lake—The 
Scenic Line. 

On November 21st and each succeeding Tuesday, we 
will run an additional car via Kansas City and Fort 
Worth—The Southern Route—no altitude,and no snow. 

Through sleeping car berths, large enougn for two 
persons, only $600. A gentlemanly conductor and 
colored porter accompany the car to attend the wants 
of the passengers. Our parties are select. 

We receive hundreds of testimonials from pleased 
patrons. No better references could be required than 
our passenger list containing the names of our best 
citizens who go with us year after year. 

For full information address, 

A. B. CUTTS, G. P. & T. A., M. & BT. L. R. R., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 





Send for descriptive matter. 


"— _ Views of the Buffalo Hump Country. 

. Photographic views of the Buffalo Hump Country, 
the greatest Mining Camp in America, 50 cents each, 
postpaid. Address Hanson, photographer, Grange- 
ville, Idaho. 


Meals from ) Furnish 
) shed Rooms, 
6A4.M. to8 P. mM. § 50c, 75c, $1 per day. 


KENDALL COFFEE HOUSE. 


150 & 152 East Fourth St., 


ogee 


ST. PAUL, MINN. Bet. Robert and Jackson Sts. 





KATE E. KENDALL, formerly of Russell Coffee House. Minneapolis. 





EWALD IRON COMPANY, 


OWNERS AND OPERATORS 
TENNESSEE ROLLING WORKS, Cumberland River. TENNESSEE ROLLING MILLS, Louisville, Ky. 
Office and Warehouses: $T, LOUIS, MO. 


Manufacturers of TENNESSEE BLOOM STAY BOLT IRON. 





ANDREW KOPPHRUD, 






Manufacturer of 


WELL-DRILLING MACHINERY, and TOOLS OF ALL KINDS, 
Steam Forging, Cranks, Connecting Rods, Dies and Steel Works. Send for.catalogue. 


Cor. BARCLAY & MADISON Sts., MILWAUKER, WIS 





FRED. SPRINKMANN. 


Magnesia Sectional and Plastic Coverings, 


Asbestos Sectional and Plastic Coverings, 


Asbestos Paper, Asbestos Mill Board, Hair Felt, 
Mineral Wool and Asbestos Cement. 


131-133 Sycamore St.. MILWAUKEE WIS. 









T. L. BEISEKER, 0. H. DAVIDSON, Jr., 


President Wells County President Carrington 
te Bank. State Bank, 
Fessenden, N. Dak. Oarrington, N. Dak. 


AGENTS FOR LANDS IN NORTH DAKOTA 


In the Counties of Foster. Eddy, Benson, Wells and 
McLean. 


Beiseker & Davidson, 
Land and Loan Agents, 


100,000 Acres of Selected 


| To 
Chicago 


L f le. 
4 ty 7 “ana “special Carrington, 
attention given to the 
care and sale of Farm lands N. Dak. 





for non-residents, 


M. DORAN &CO., | 
Bankers and Brokers. 


Direct Private Wires to all Leading Markets. 
Germania Life Bldg., 4th and Minnesota Sts., | 


| Lj, 40 * « Jf ° 
ST. PAUL, MINN. | tHe WOH LE7 Aha 
sota. WiLD LANDs 


Good Land Cheap ::." ou: 


Eagnoses lands, $5 to$20. Long time, low interest. Corn 
and tame grasses raised. Send for free circulars and 
mention this magazine. A. MURRAY, Wadena, Minn. 
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BITS OF KNOWLEDGE. 


Kerosene oil will clean blackened silver al- 
most instantly. 

Stonemasons’ sawdust is better than soap for 
cleansing a floor. 

To clean iron-sinks, rub them well with a 
cloth wet with kerosene oil, or clean the sink 
with potash aud hot water. 

To keep away roaches, take green cucumber 
parings and strew them around the kitchen- 
tables and cupboards, and see how quickly the 
roaches will disappear. 

To wash cut glassware, use pure soap and 
hot water, and apply with a large toothbrush. 
Each piece should be wiped with a linen cloth 
as it is taken from the water. 


If moths have begun to eat your carpet, take | 


the tacks out, turn it back one-half yard all 
around the room, wash the boards with a sat- 


urated solution of camphor, putting it on with | 


a paint brush; then lay the carpet back in its 
proper place, put over it a towel wrung out of 
water and camphor, and iron it thoroughly with 
a real hot iron, so as to steam it through and 
through. This will kill the insects and all 
their larvix. 
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THE NORTHWESTERN LIFE ASSOCIATION. 





Elsewhere in this issue will be found a half- 
page advertisement of The Northwestern Life 
Association of Minneapolis, to which attention 
is especially directed. In the September num- 
ber of this magazine an error of the proof-reader 
made the company’s resources read $130,117.64, 
instead of #301,117.64, as it should have read. 
Anyone at all familiar with the condition of 
this sterling association would at once know 
that the September figures were wrong, but for 
the benefit of the general public and in justice 
to the company, the correction is made as 
promptly as possible. The Northwestern Life 
Association holds high rank among the State’s 
most reliable institutions. 


Manitoba Pern ‘Lands 
FOR SALE. 


The average wheat yield in Manitoba for 
1899 over 20 bushels per acre. 


I have some special bargains in both Wild 
Lands and Improved Farms in the WINNI- 
PEG DISTRICT that are sure to double in 
value within three years. A few blocks of sec- 
tions at $3.00 to $5.00 per acre. No Govern- 
ment or Railway lands in same neighborhood 
at ANYTHING LIKE THESE PRICES 


An Improved Farm 


of 40 acres 10 miles from Winnipeg (50,000 in- | 


habitants); nearly all first-class arable land, 


535 cropped twice, wire fenced; splendid new | 
granary, frame house, and stable; good well of 


pure water, living stream crossing farm, good 
roadsand neighbors. Only $15 peracre. $1,600 
cash; balance in 8 yearly payments, interest 6 
per cent. Ill health of owner only reason for 
selling. All of the other Improved Farms ad- 
vertised in this magazine have been sold lately. 
Send for my new map. References: any bank 
or business house here. 


JAMES SCOTT, 


Real Estate Agent, 


WINNIPEG, MAN 


WITH YOUR) 


ARE YOU SATISFIE PRESENT INCOME? 


If you are earning less than $75.00 per month and appreciate an independent position at which 
you can earn $150.00 and expenses per month (and many of our active men 
make more) you should communicate with us immediately. 
IT COSTS YOU NOTHING TO WRITE US AND LEARN OF THE EXCEPTIONAL OPPORTUNITY WE OFFER TO THE RIGHT MAN. 
WE WANT MEN EVERYWHERE, woes en so weturuln Fike OF CuaNOn 
everything required to place you immediately in position to earn BIC WACES at high grade employment 
and keep you busy every day in the year, except Sundays. 
NO MONEY 
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NO INVESTMENT 
AGENTS OF SUNDRY ARTICLES | 
INSURANCE AGENTS 


\— NO RISK 
ag NO COMMISSION 

BOOK CANVASSERS 
NURSERY STOCK AGENTS 


FARM MACHINERY AGENTS , 


Clerks in General Stores 
FACTORY FOREMEN 
























y 
h 









CANVASS 


=e 
NO COMPETITION 





MERCHANTS 77 

TRAVELING SALESMEN be 

SCHOOL TEACHERS, MINISTERS 
AND MEN WHO HAVE HAD 

NO PREVIOUS EXPERIENCE 


ARE ON OUR LISTS OF 
SUCCESSFUL AGENTS. 



















WE ARE THE WORLD’S LARCEST TAILORS. 


t - 
(NO MORE TIME 229 tien: 
you would put in to make 
aliving at anything, will 
: make for you 
F 


2 NO LESS THAN 
$5.00 A DAY SURE. 


We buy our cloth direct 
from the LARGEST AMERI- 












CAN AND EUROPEAN MILLS. We control the entire output of several of these mill We own our materialsat the 






make to order Sults and Overcoats from $5.00 to @ 


lowest possible cost, and o te the most extensive and economic tailoring plan 
15.00 (mostly 85.00 to #10.00 


corey ts and cut to measureand 
from $1.50 to 65.00. 


Fancy Vests from $2.00 up. The days of ready-made clothing are numbered. AT TE E PRICES everyone 









will prefer 2 have his garments cut to his measure and made to his order. NO DIFFICULTY IN GETTING ORDERS. 
if your references are satisfactory we start 


OUR AN. complete AGENTS’ SAMPLE BOOK = OUTFIT. 


oe out at once. We furnish you FREKa 
Our large, handsome, leather-bound 
ings; full instructions for taking 








Sample LP contains our entire line of Suitings, O 











measurements (which you can learn in 5 minutes from the large photographie illustrations in the book), colered 
Hthographed fashion plates, full description of the material underneath each sample, and prices left blank for you 
te fillin, fixing your profit tosuit yourself. This Sample Book is put up in a Fine Canvas Carrying Case, which also 
contains Tape Measure, Order Blanks, Business Cards, Stationery, Advertising Matier and Agents’ Guide and Instruetion Kook, 
with Net Confidential Priee List, also complete **salesman’s Talk.” Our instructions are so plain, our suggestions 
to the salesman so thorough that anyone can immediately make a success of the work. You require 
Just take the orders, send them to us, we make the garments promptly and send them by express 
Cc. O. D., subject to examination, andif not pe moo 4 satisfactory they can be returned to us at our expense. 

Neither the agent nor his customer assumes the slightest risk. We take all the chances of the transaction. We either 
ship direct to your customers, collecting your full selling price and send you weekly check for all your profit; 

- , if you prefer, we ship direct to you at your net c pe agg price, allowing you to make your own collections. 


You e Ly AL ral UR to 5 MAAKE'S 30 
NEARLY ALL OUR MEN VERY WEEK IN THE YEAR. 


THE OUTFIT 18 ABSOLUTELY FREE, = hata seer merce Aner ik 


= me | Mee kL order to protect ourselves against 

hti se on us by sending for the 

outfit (which costs us between 85.00 and 66.00), with no intention. of ae. but merely out of idle curiosity, 
we require each applicant to fill out the blank lines below, giving references, and further agree to pay a tempor- 
ary deposit of One Dollar and express charges for the outfit when received, if found exactly as represented and really 
a big money maker, While this nominal deposit of $1.00 for the outfit is not one- fifth of its cost it insures the 
good faith of applicants. and we promptly refund your $1.00 as soon as your sales amount to $25.00, which amount you 


eee ee AMERICAN WOOLEN MILLS CO. 


Corn Exchange National Bank } 
REFERENCES: any Express or Railroad C ee r OF CHICACO. 


ny business man or residen ) 


nothing. 








Fill out 7 Giiesine lines carefully, s sign your name, cut out and send tous, and the outfit will be sent you at once. 
AMERI CAN WOOLEN MILLS CO.., West Side Enterprise Building, CHICACO, IL 
GENTLEMEN :—Please send me by express, C. O. D., subject to examination, your Sariple Book and Complete 
Salesman ’s ¢ yutfit, as described above. lagree to examine it at the express office and if found exactly as repre- 
sented and I feel | can make good big wages taking orders for you, | agree to pay the express agent, asa guar- 
antee of good faith, and to show I mean business (merely as a temporary deposit), One Dellar and express charges, 
with the understanding that the One Dollar is to be refunded to me as soon as my sales have amounted to 825.00. 





if not found as represented and I am not perfectly satisfied I shall not take the outfit or pay one cent. 


Sign your name on above line, 


Name of Postoftice, County and State on above line. 
Your age 


Married or single. 
Address your letters plainly t 


"7 
| 
| 


On above two lines give as references, names of two men over 21 
years of age who have known you one year or longer. 


In above line give name ‘of your nearest express office 


AMERICAN WOOLEN MILL Ls co.. West Side Enterprise @ Bidg.. HIScaco, ane 


(Amer NY Woolen are 


ectly responsible, we know them 





‘LIFTON HOUSE, 


Newly Furnished Throughout. 
Modern Conveniences. Under New Management. 
Rate $1 00 per day. 


SAM. LEACH, Proprietor. 
Main Street, Near C. P. R. Depot, 


WINNIPEG, MAN, 





“WINNIPEG CITY.” 
WALTER SUCELING & CO., 
Real Estate Agents and Managers 


{ Deal in City Property exclusively. , 
Manage over 500 tenants. 
| Senentedade on favorable terms. 15 years Pempecionse. 


WINNIPEG, MAN. 
for good BOOK material, com- 


UTHORS. § pilations or body. If embody- 


ing sufficient merit, we publish on liberal terms. 
| EASTERN PUB. CO., 61 Court St., Boston, Mass. 





We are constantly on the alert 











THE PROVISION OO., 9 and 11 South Third Street, 
us Leading Meat House of MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., 
Manufacturers of Fine Sausage. 





Telephone 784-2. 





R. S. CRANDALL. G. W. FLETcHER. 


E. A. HOUGHTON. 


ECLIPSE VIEW CO., 


Landscape and Commercial 
Photographers. 


PHOTOGRAPHS for Sale and to Order. 
DEVELOPING and Printing for Amateurs. 
KODAKS for Sale and Rent. 


FILMS and DRY PLATES. 
ENLARGING and COPYING. 


General Views of Duluth. Interiors and Exteriors 
of Residences, Stores, Mills, Factories, etc. Lumbering 


Views, Marine Views. 
All Work Warranted. 
30 Fourth Ave. West, Corner First Street, 
DULUTH, - - - MINN. 
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York State ASE 
Apple Cider. 


REGISTERED 








| SLEEPING CARS . 


IN THE WORLD 


(s We will be receiving large CH ICAGO 
| quantities of Cider from GREAT 


the East through this month. 


We ask the lovers of Pure Cider 
to send for a trial order at least, 
then you can see what the goods CHICAGO 
are. TO ST. PAUL 


PRICES: Barrels, $5.50; Half Bbis.,$3. || AND MINNEAPOLIS 


TRADE MARK, 





F.H. LORD, GENERAL PASSENGER AND TICKET AGENT, CHICAGO. 


BARRETT & BARRETT, 9 === 


242 & 244 East 4th St., ST. PAUL, MINN. aE oe oi 





The Northwestern Life Association of Minneapolis. 


Incorporated 1885. 


LAIN HENOMENALLY URE ROMPT YERFECT 
OLICIES, OPULAR, ROTECTION, AYMENT, LAN. 


FHHHHH HHH HM HH HHH HH He 


Annual Statements 
At close of Business for the Years ending Dec. 31, 1897, and Dec. 31, 1898: 


RESOURCES. Dec. 31, 1897. Dec.31, 1898. 


Cash on hand and in banks, - $110,311.26 % 99,007.25 LIABILITIES. 
Loans on mortgages (first), - . 50,133.99 100,669.00 Dec. 31, 1897. Dee. 31, 1898. 
Loans secured by pledge of stock, - 5,800.00 None eg eer 4 x . 
Real Estate, 15,463.92 15,463.92 sosses due an unpalc 9 - - - None None 
— of s oo owne d by Association, oo ——. Number of policies in force, - 11,301 12,276 

ills receivable - - - 091.58 None : ; Se ee 
Ledger balances, - - 12,819.97 15,002.18 Insurance in force, - - 815, 393,200.00 $16, 751,850,.00 
‘Premiums in (ouree of collec tion, - 33,060.71 35,497.26 ; a eer 

q ee ses pi 58 . ° . ° - = $107,742.10 
Interest due and accrued, - - 1,273.56 2,127 0% Death losses paid 1896, ms 
All other items, : ' . : 6,010.71 5,000.00 Total paid policy holders, - . #894,875.12 
Total ; : . . #2: 259, 059.70 $301,117.64 


Pleasant, Profitable, Progressive Employment Furnished to Capable Men. 





Dr. J. F. FORCE, President. WALLACE CAMPBELL, Vice-Pres. JAMES QUIRK, Treas. C. E. FORCE, Sec. 


PA DEOWN La FIOM IIN SDI LIOWs. 
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FUN WITH THE PIG8, 


There is no man in Minneapolis whotakes more de- 
light in telling of a joke on one of his friends than 
does Lac Stafford, and for that reason Lac’s friends 
are always looking fora horse on him, says the Minne- 
apolis Times. But Lac usually beats them out, and 
when he finds that he has been “up against it,” he 
springs the story before others have an opportunity. 
His latest is this: 

“IT was down in Kansas City a while ago, and paid a 
visit to one of the packing institutions there. A friend 
of mine put me on toa game that I thought a pretty 
good one, and I prepared for it. I got some red pepper 
and some apples, and when we got out to the yards we 
went right over to the big pig-pens. 

“Well, sir, there must have been a million pigs there, 
ready to be slaughtered. Never saw anything like it 
in my life; pigs of all colorsand sizes, grunting away 
as though they hadn't had a meal in a year. 

“While we leaned over the fence watching them, I 
cut out the core of one of the apples and dropped in it 
a little red pepper. 


Then I threw the apple in among | 


and her heart grew sad and her husband's face long. 


It was not to be found. 

“Oh! Lknow,” declared the wife, with intuition that 
for the moment drove hope into the husband's face. 

“Well?” 

“The dog has eatenit. He is always chewing up all 
the paper he can get hold of. Fido, come here!” 

With downcast tail, as if awareof the suspicion that 
rested upon him, Fido came. With little ceremony 
he was tied to the leg of the table. 

“There, pow, I'll fix him,” and the wife straightened 
up with an air of triumph. 

“Well, what are you going to do about it?” 

“Send to Doctor Shaw's drug-store and get an 
emetic.” 

She went to the room to secure her purse. 
opened it, and there were the two tens and a five. 

Fido was untied.—Spokane ( Wash.) Outburst. 


We 


WHEN THE JUDGE 


She 


SMILED. 


Judge C. H. Hanford, who is now holding asession of 
the Federal Courtin Spokane, is of a quiet, calm tem- 
perament, with a demeanor that strikes a stranger as 
being cold and severe. It is difficult to excite his ris- 
ibilities, and it is not often that he smiles. 1 had 
known the judge for many years before I saw him en- 
joy a hearty laugh. Some years ago the late Fred 
Grant, at one time editor of the Seattle Post-Intel- 
ligencer, was telling Hanford of a primary election 
which occurred in Seattle in the early eighties. At 
that time the Republicans had as a worker in the low- 





A PHILOSOPHICAL WHIM 


Brown—* 
“Oh, yes; I know him well. 
“Warts,eh? Isn't that rather queer?” 
“Well, [don't know; 


the pigs. A big fellow was after it in a minute,and 
away it went. [n another minute his piglets was turn- 
ing somersaults and carrying on in an awful way. 

“I fixed another apple,and we had two of them going 
good. Funniest thing I ever sawin my life! 1 laughed 
till I thought I'd die. I finally got to laughing so hard 
that tears came to my eyes, and! brushed them away 
with my hands. In just about a minute I was having 
as warm a time as the two pigs. I rubbed some red 
pepper into my eyes, and if you want to go against the 
real thing, just try it once. 

“My friends took me down town, for I was blind as a 
bat. I stayed in my room for two days, and, when I 
finally ventured out, an old woman stopped me on the 
street and asked me what I wascrying about. I wasa 
sight for your life.” 

We 
A DOG'S FARROW ESCAPE. 

There was consternation last Saturday in a family 
here. The pater familias had an hour before given 
the mater familias two tens and a five. 
the bureau, and went about her household business 
until dinner time. Then she went to look for the 
money—and it was gone. While the fried chicken and 
egg-plant grew cold, she searched for the missing cash, 


She laid it on | 


I say, Sharp, you know Doctor Whim, don’t you?” 
He's been making a great study of warts for the past ten years.’ 


it’sa sort of thing that grows on one, you know.” 


erend of town an Italian who was known as Peter. 
Peter was wont to gather his countrymen in blocks of 
five, on election day. and they voted early and often. 

At this particular primary he was asked to help out 
the cause. and he promised that the Italian contin- 
gent would be found doing its duty. Along in the after- 
noon Peter rushed into Grant’s office, breathless, red 
in the face, and much wrought up. 

“They no letta men vota in First Ward,” he ex- 
claimed, hotly. 

‘Won't let them vote?” asked Grant. 

“No. They no letta men vota in First Ward.” 

“Well, perhaps, Peter, they have no right to vote 
there,” observed Grant. 

“No right to vota!” ejaculated the Italian. “No 
right to vota! I taka my men to Second Ward; they 
vota allright. I take my men to Brown's pavilion in 
Third Ward; they all vota. I taka my men up on 
hill to waterworks; they vota. I taka my men out to 
Seventh Ward, and they all vota. I bring my men 
back to First Ward, and they nolet’em vota. Diablo! 
Why no right to vota in First Ward, when I taka the 
men to two, four, six other places and have ‘em all 
vota? No right to vota! Damn!"—Spokane ( Wash.) 
Spokesman-Review. 











' Classified Directory of Northwestern 
Business Concerns. 


The folowing are well-known firms of established 
character in their respective lines of business: 











Corsets. 
omaEre, WAISTS AND AB- 
nd posta 
Dr. Burn’s (oRtnit BANDS. Secd postal 
for order Blank to MRS. MLL Manufacturer. 650-655- 
625 Syndicate Arcade. . Minneapolis, Minn. St. Paul, 318 
Wabasha St. Tel. 2487, call2. Agents wanted. 


Foundry and Machine Works. 
SOUTH PARK FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO., 
Gate Valves, Fire Hydrants, Water Pipe specialties, 
Flange Pipe, Flange Speciais, Columns, ms, etc. 
11 GILFILLAN BLooE, Sr. Pav. Works, South Park. 





Furniture Manufacturers, 


ST. PAUL FURNITURE CO., 


ersand Manufacturers 
BANK, STORE, CHUROKG and HOUSE FURNI- 
TURE, 


St. Paul, Minn. 








Steam and Hot Water Heaters. 


ROBERTS-GOSS c0.— 
~Steam and Hot Water Heaters, 
MACHINISTS and BLACKSMITBs, 
357 t Rosabel St. or. PAUL, MINN. Telephone basal 


Trunks, Traveling Bags, Htc. 
JM. BACH & BRO., Manufacturers of Trunks and 


Traveling Dom, Sample work a specialty. Send for 
catalogue. Jackson Street, St. Paul, Minn. 


GET THE BEST 


ma are about to buy a Sewing Machine 
or yest to thin’ he ailurlog advertisements 
6nest finished and — 


Most Popular 
for a mere See to it that 
he buy from reliat'e manu- 
acturers that have gained a 
reputation by honest and square 
dealing, fe will then get a 
Sewing hine that is noted 


the world over for its dura- 
You want the one that 
to manag 




















bility. 
is easiest to e and is 


Light Running 


There {is none in the world that 
can equal in mechanical con- 
struction, durability of working 
s, fineness of finish, beauty 
appearance, or has as many 
improvements as the 


NEw HoMeE 


It has Automatic Tension, Double Feed, alike 
on both sides of needle tented), no other has 
it;New = (patent a wheel whey 

on ad — thus reducing frict: 
the 


WRITE FOR CIRCULARS. 
THE NEW HOME SEWING MACHINE CO. 








Cucaco, tu. 8r. ay Daas 5 — bd 
BAN FRANCISCO, CAL. artanta, da. 
FOR GALE BY 
w. Fe ELWESS, f S25 THE St} st, Paul Minn 





ore EYES [)r [SAACTHOMPSONS EYE WATER 
PARALYSIS = Ease 


+e tT of patients thoug to be incurable, by 
- CHASE’s BLOOD AND NERVE FooD. 
4 =. me about your case. Will send proof of cures 
with advice free. Dr. Chase, 224 Ne 1Oth St., Phila., Pa. 
AGENT Wanted on SALARY or COMMISSION, 
to handle the new 
Patent Chemical Ink Erasing Pencil. The quickest ont 
test selling novelty ever produced. Erases ink 
horoughly in suosgses 8. Ler paees ge toh Works 
like pene ow 200 to ops cent profit. One agent’s sales 
amounted to $620" in six days; pnother $32 in two hours. 
Seoviousexpemiense not necessary. For terms and full 
particulars, address, 
Tus Mosroz ERASER MFG. Co., x 176 La Crosse, Wis. 








Locomotor Ataxia conquered 
at last. Doctors puzzied, Pro- 
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REPRESENTATIVE NORTHWESTERN JOBBERS, MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS. 


NOYES BROS. & CUTLER, 


Importers and 


Wholesale DRUGGISTS, 





A. H. LINDEKE. R. WARBER. T. L. SORURMBIER. 


LINDEKE, 
WARNER & 
SCHURMETIER, 





wWwWrnolesale 
DRY GOODS and NOTIONS. | prenawxs, wonsz sco,  Paitts, Oils, Glass, Chemicals, ete, 
Cor. Fourth and Sibley Streets, ek = ne Bagines SAINT PAUL, 


Fairbanks’ Galvanized Stee] Wind-Mills 
and Galvanized Steel Towers. 
ST. PAUL, ° ° . MINNESOTA. Railway and Contractors’ Supplies. | 400, 402, 404, 406, 408, 410 StsLey Sr., Cor. 6TH. 








| ’ ‘ai {ies y ) q 
| Y SERRE eee We +! MA NE Wile agama 
NE NE A.L.EGE, 
h th t Manufacturer and Dealer in 
© or We5 Billiard, Pool Tables and Bowling Goods, 
and Importer of 


| J)Justrated Monthly Ivory Balls, Billiard Cloth, Cues, Tips, etc. 


Altering done. Send for catalogue. 











Burlinéton 


220 East 7th St., - St. Paul, Minn. 


Houte Magazine. | SEABURY & CO., 


Its readers are found on the farms and in the stores, 
shops, homes and offices of nearly every town, township Wholesale Grocers 
and county in Wisconsin, Minnesota, Northern Iowa, 
the two Dakotas, Montana, Washington, Oregon, Idaho, | | and Importers, 
and even in Manitoba, Ontario and British Columbia. 
All industries and all developments are treated and 


Electric Lighted, | illustrated fully and fairly in its columns. Mining, lum- 


bering, milling, farming and ranch life, hop culture, 














193 to 199 E. 3d St., Cor. Sibley, 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


BRAMBLETT & BEY GEHL 


| fruit raising, dairying, railway enterprise, and all other 
Steam Heated | Northwestern interests, receive special attention. 


Interesting contributions of a lighter nature are also 
found in THE NoRTHWEsT MAGAZINE. Every number 


contains stories and sketches; descriptive articles on } | 
mines, mountains and forests; on lakes, rivers and cuast- ng ravers. 
lines, and on all the diverse phases of Western life and | | + 
Ca H H . experience. All this matter comes from Western authors | | OFFICES: 
and is tinged with Western thought and sentiment. | ST. PAUL and MINNEAPOLIS 
—E 
Dinin Oar Its Literary Excellence commends it to A LAND OF SUNSHINE AND FLOWERS. 
4 New and to Old Subscribers. | — 


Don't fail to write for reliable infor- 


$2 a year. $1 for six months. | mation about the best and cheapest route 


| to California. Noobjectionable parties 
" Bs taken. Special attention given to ladies 

p | . . Published at St. Paul, Minn, | and children. Send in your name and 

MAKE “i x address, stating time you expect to start, 
a ~ — ———- = - se ~ | and receive prompt reply. Oalifornia 
BNE WE Tourist Guide, Minneapolis, Minn. 











THE NORTHWESTERN cc BRANCHES MUSIC. 


GONSERVATORY ...2ctton {aravsoee 


500 STUDENTS. 


OF M Established in 1885. 
USIC, Only complete Music 


School in Northwest. 


The 


Crane & Ordway 
a 


MANUFACTURERS OF 















608 Nicollet Ave., 
| MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Catalogue Free. 


Pioneer Press jbocxunarine, SHORTHAND 
Bidg., St. Paul!' TY PEWRITING, PENMANSHIP 


and concurrent branches taught in the m~st 


Tron Pipe, Brass Goods, Fittings, Btc., | ssisepcjicc, sett cetewine yon 


Tuition reasonable. Catalogue mailed free, 


Fall Term Now Open. 


CLARANCE A. MARSHALL, 
Director. 





For Steam, Gas, Water 


a -— SHORTHAND BY MAIL, 


Iron, Wooden and Steam Pumps, Windmills and Well 
Machinery, Belting, Hose and Packing, Water- You can obtain instruction in Shorthand by mail 
works Supplies and Gasoline Engines. from a practical, experienced teacher. Write to 


:, Main Office, 248, 250, 252 Rast Fourth Street, ORE EYES Dr SAACTHOMPSONS ‘als WATER LANCASTER SHORTHAND SCHOOL, 
ST. PAUL, MINN. Germania Life Bldg, St. Paul, Minn. 























72 en ee, 4. ee ee. 
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Mothers. | 
For over fifty years Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syrup 
has been used by mothers for their children while | 
teething. Are you disturbed at night and broken of 
your rest by a sick child suffering and crying with 
pain of cutting teeth? If so, send at once and geta 
pottle of “Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syrup” for chil- 
dren teething. Its value is incalculable. It will re- 
leve the poor little sufferer immediately. Depend 
upon it, mothers, there is no mistake about it. It 
cures diarrhoea, regulates the stomach and bowels, 
cures wind colic, softens the gums, reduces inflam- | 
mation. and gives tone and energy to the whole sys- 
tem. “Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syrup” for children 
teething Is pleasant to the taste and is the prescription 
of one of the oldest and best family physicians and 
nurses in the United States, and is for sale by all 
druggists throughout the world. Price, twenty-five 
centsa bottle. Be sure and ask for “Mrs. Winslow's 
Soothing Syrup." 


Manufacturers and Settlers 

will find extraordinary inducements for location in 
Northern Wisconsin. There are plenty of fine lands 
for farming, as well as large beds of clay, kaolin and 
marl, together with fine hardwood timber. for manu- | 
facturing purposes. Northern Wisconsin is easily | 
reached via finely equipped modern trains running 
daily between Chicago, Milwaukee, and St. Paul, Min- 
neapolis, Ashland and Duluth, via Wisconsin Central 
lines. 

Pamphlets and complete information can be obtained 
by writing W. H. Killen, Deputy Land and Industrial 
Commissioner, Colby & Abbot Bldg., Milwaukee, Wis., 
or Jas. OC. Pond, G. P. A., Milwaukee, Wis. 


The Money Instinct Strong. 

Speaking of aspirations for the Presidency reminds 
me that in 1877 ex-Governor McGraw was night clerk 
in a hotel, observes a contributor to the Spokane 
(Wash.)Spokrsman-Review. Oneeveninga very worthy | 
citizen of that town, of the Hebrew faith, Abrahams | 
by name, dropped into the hotel. He was accompanied 
by his boy, a bright lad of some eight summers. Mc- 
Graw stepped out from behind the counter, and after | 
chatting some minutes with Mr. Abrahams, observed | 
the lad. He patted him on the head and remarked: 

“That's a fine boy you have, Mr. Abrahams. And he | 
will make a fine man. Some day he may be President | 
of the United States.” 

“No, never!" responded Abrahams, shaking his head 
violently and gesticulating with palm upward. “No, 
never; not President, but ter-raze-your-er, ter-raze- 
your er!" 


Consumption Cured, 

An old physician, retired from practice, had placed 
in his hands by an East India missionary the formula | 
of a simple vegetable remedy for the speedy and per- 
manent cure of consumption, bronchitis, catarrh, 
asthma and all throat and lung affections, also a 
positive and radical cure for nervous debility and all 
nervous complaints. Having tested ite wonderful | 
curative powers in thousands of cases, and desiring to | 
relieve human suffering, 1 will send free of charge to | 
al) who wish it, this recipe in German, French or | 
English, with full directions for preparing and using. | 
Sent by mail, by addressing, with stamp, naming this 
magazine, W.A. Noyes. 820 Powers’ Blk, Rochester, N.Y. 

The Leading Business, 

Telegraph and shorthand college in the Northwest is | 
the Globe Business College of St. Paul, located at the 
corner of Seventh and St. Peter streets. 

It has been established fourteen years, and is thor- 
oughly practical and reliable. 

A catalogue will be sent inquirers on application. 

Prof. F. A. Maron. the principal, will be pleased to 
answer all correspondence. } 


“I say, boy, is there anything to shoot around here?” 
inquired a sportman of a boy he met. | 
“Well,” replied the boy, “nothing just about here; 
but our schoolmaster is just over the hill, cutting 

birch-rods; you might walk up and pop him over.” 
— - —— | 
Deafness Cannot be Cured 
by local applications,as they cannot reach the diseased 
portion of the ear. There is only one way to cure 
deafness, and that is by constitutional remedies. | 
Deafness is caused by an inflamed condition of the 
mucous lining of the Eustachian Tube. When this 
tube is inflamed you have a rumbling sound or im- 
perfect hearing. and when it is entirely closed, Deaf- 
ness is the result, and unless the inflammation can be 
taken out and this tube restored to its normal condi- 
tion, hearing will be destroyed forever; nine cases out 
of ten are caused by catarrh, which is nothing but an | 
inflamed condition of the mucous surfaces. 
We will give One Hundred Dollars for any case of | 
Deafness (caused by catarrh) that cannot be cured by 
Hall's Catarrh Cure. Send for circulars; free. 


F. J. CHENEY & CO.,; Toledo, O. | 
¢@ Sold by Druggists, 75c. | 


FOR 76 CENTS - 


We will send you the following publications, 
carefully mailed. If you do not want ALL, 
you can obtain any of them at prices 
named, so long as they last. 


Wonderland ’99,-6 Cents. 


A beautiful, illustrated publication, magazine size, 100 pages, full of in- 
teresting things. It contains ten chapters of descriptive and instructive 
matter about the Northwest. 


Wild Flowers from Yellowstone, 


5O Cents. 


An illustrated herbarium of 10 specimens of beautiful pressed wild flowers 
from Yellowstone Park. The flowers are well mounted, and the book forms 
a beautiful Park Souvenir. 


Army and Navy Book,-10 Cents. 


Tells about both the U. S. and Spanish armies and navies at beginning of 
Spanish-American war. Map of Cuba and adjacent islands, A vest pocket 


history worth preserving for reference. 


Yellowstone Park Map,—10 Cents. 


A relief map of Yellowstone Park, printed on firm paper, and suitable for 
mounting or framing and for use in schools, class-rooms, etc. ‘The best map 
of the Park that is publicly distributed. Mailed in pasteboard tubes, 


You will be glad to have all of these publications. 
Send stamps, money or express orders. 


CHAS. 8S. FEE, 


General Passenger Agent, Northern Pacific Railway, 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 
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REPRESENTATIVE NORTHWESTERN JOBBERS, MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS. 





FOOT, SCHULZE & CO., 


Manufacturers of 


Boots and Shoes, 


Third and Wacouta Streets, ST. PAUL, MINN. 


R. E. COBB, 


31-33 East Third St., ST. PAUL, MINN., 


Fruits, Vegetables, 
Poultry, Game, | 
Butter and Eggs. | 








GENERAL COMMISSION. 


A large line of Goodyear Glove Rubbers 
constantly in stock. 





4>Leading House in the Trade e- 





. | Low Pelee. 


Fine Shoes, Mining Boots and Shoes a specialty. | 


EL BEAM 


IN STOCK. 


mu: 


| 
Architectural 





and other 


Iron Work. 


Quick Deliveries. 
Write us for Prices. 


_ ST. PAUL FOUNDRY CO., 


ST. PAUL. MINN. 


-General Offices in Manhattan Building. 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





Through | 
Trains 


oe Bees 
CHICAGO, 
St. Louis, 
Des Moines, 
Omaha, 
Denver, 
Kansas City. 


For LOW RATEs and other infor- 
mation, address 


A. B. CUTTS, 
General Passenger and Ticket Agent, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








Under the management of the well-known propri 


| 
| REFITTED THROUGHOUT. 
| 
} 
| 





ARE YOU COMING TO ST. PAUL? 


The Merchants Hotel 


tor, 


Rates: $2.00; $2.50; with bath, $3.00. 








FOLEY BROS. & KELLY 
MERCANTILE CO 


WHOLESALE CROCERS, 





~ 


ELK LAUNDRY 00., 
51 WEST THIRD STREET, ST. PAUL. 


Good dressers of either sex should avail themselves 
of our unexcelled facilities. 


for work. Satisfactory priccs. Always prompt. 
re "Towels furnished o # at low rates. 
Give us a trial and be convinced. 


Telephone 268. Henry GRUNHAGEN, Mgr. 


ST. PAUL, MINN. | 
Tea Importers. Coffee Roasters. Spice Grinders. | 
Manufacturers Flavoring Extracts. 





| Write for our illustrated 


The amount of baggage allowance in different coun- 


| tries is as follows in pounds: Austria none. England 


120, France 66, Germany 56, Greece 66, Holland 56, Italy 
none; Norway, Sweden and Denmark, on R. R. 56, on 
street-cars 100; Switzerland none, Spain 66, U.S. 150. 


Cc. W. BEEBE, 


| Manufacturer of 


| Strictly High Grade Custom Made TRUNKS. 


174 Main St., OSHKOSH, WIS. 
We make a special Guaranteed Trunk. Ask about it. 





Moose Hide Moccasins and Slippers. 
Men’s, $2.75. Ladies’ & Boys’, $2.25 
Sent postpaid on receipt of price 


METZ & SCHLOERB, 
Oshkosh, Wis. 






circular and price-list of 
hand-made hunting shoes 
and moccasins of every description. 
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Noah's ark was well-stocked with preserved pairs. 
The most popular turn with some actors is made 
with a corkscrew. 


Tom 
Will 


“What gushing lettersHortense always writes. 
“Yes; they say she uses a fountain-pen.” 


The man who has never made a fool of himself over 
a woman still has a painful experience before him. 


“Pa,” asked little Willie, “do all the different 


branches of learning come from the tree of knowl- 
edge?” 
Fair Cyclist—*Where do these roads lead to?” 


Native—“One on ‘em leads to my ‘ome, and t’other 
goes straighton.” 


Colonel Funn (to waiter)—‘‘Have any of the old 
drunkards been here this morning?” 





Waiter—"No, sah; you’se de fust one.”’ 

Pursely—‘‘How far back on the family tree did he 
trace his lineage?” 

Quipp—"To the third limb.” 


“Why did he stop there?" 
“His great-great-grandfather was dangling on it.” 








Jay—"“1 heard that Spriggins was pretty mad when 
his gov’nor discharged him." 

Hay—“Well, you can hardly expect a man to keep 
cool when he’s fired?” 





“Mrs. Jobb—“Dear! dear! I left my watch upstairs 
on the bureau, and I feel too tired to go after it.” 

Mr. Jobb—“Well, if you'll just wait around long 
enough, it'll run down.” 





Mamma—" Dorothy,do you know whoate my raisins?” 
Dorothy (turning over the leaves of her book more 
rapidly)—“Mamma, you told me yesterday that some 
things are better left un—unsaid." 
He was a sawyer—blind was he, 
That was his only flaw; 
And though none ever saw him see, 
Many have seen him saw. 





Agent—“Do you think I could sell your father a 
lightning-rod, little boy?” 

Boy—“Nope! Dad's got one rod, an’ dat’s got enough 
lightning in it to burn me an’ der dawg up wid.” 

Trotting Thomas—“I wish I could turn myself into 
a rumor for a few moments.” 

Walking Thomas—“What for!” 

T.T. “Why, they say a rumor gains currency.” 





Western Relative—‘‘Dozey make ‘ittle tootsey-woot- 
sey eat with an ugly old spooney?” 

Boston Infant—They compel me to receive my ali- 
ment from an objectionable implement of silver.” 





Bigson—*“How well you're looking this morning, Jig- 
son." 

Jigson—“Yes; I never looked better in my life. I'm 
looking for a man who owes me twenty-five dollars.” 
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AN INCORRIGIBLE, 


Old Maid Customer 
Foxy Bachelor Grocer 


Gentleman from Chicago—“Stranger, 
me where there is a good place to stop at?” 

Citizen of Boston—“Just before the ‘at.’ 
sir.” 


Good day, 


Pearl—Did you see that shark they advertise down 
at the beach?" 


can you tell | 


“Do you believe in love at first sight, Mr. Wylie?” 
“That's the only way it’s possible; second sight would utterly destroy it.” 


First Young Attorney—“‘You seem to be very much 
attached to Miss Goodcatch?” 

Second Young Attorney—“Well,:she owns 300 acres 
ofland. That's sufficient ground for an attachment, 
isn't it?’’ 





As Brown jumped out of reach of one of the big apes 
at the circus, which showed an inordinate desire to 


| sample his flesh, Fogg said: 


“I've always heard that man sprung from the mon- 


key, and now,! know it!” 


Ruby—"'I saw the hotel landlord, if that’s what you | 
mean.”’ 

Dolan—“Pfwat wud yez do if Casey called you a 
liar?” 

Foharty—Pfwhich Casey—the big wan or the little | 
wan?" 


Nellie (aged five) 
Is yours?” 

Bessie (aged four)—“No, indeed! 
thing to be ashamed of.” 


We haven't any- 





Tommy—“You have had only half of the poodle 
clipped, mamma.” 

Mamma—“Yes, Tommy.” 

Tommy—"lIs it so that the warm end of the dog can 


enjoy the coolness of the other end all the more?” 


“Our family is awfully exclusive. | 








He stole a kiss from her, and then, 
“IT like your cheek,” eried she, 
“I'm sure that I like yours,” he said, 
“But I prefer your lips instead.” 
He tried them both, you see. 
The vegetable peddler opened his mouth wide and 
threw back his head: 
“Ahpoo! Ahpoo-oo-oo, nice ahpoo!” he yelled. “Pe- 
tatio ah melone! Fine melone! Ahpoo! Ahpoo-oo-oo!” 
The housekeeper opened her window and put out 
her head: “For the land's sake, don't holler like that,” 
she remonstrated. “You'll make my cake fall.” 








| 
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NOTICE 
NAME THUS LABEL 


AND GEJ 
~ THE GENUINE 


ED HARTSHORN} 


Few people have ever seen such wheat 
as is used in the manufacture of 


Seal of 





: New Prague: | 

: Flouring Mill Co., : | 
NEw PRAGUE, : | 
MINN.... : 





It comes from the fa- 
mous “Big Woods” re- 
gion which produces the 
No. 1 hard timber wheat 
which we grind exclu- 
sively. 


Every sack or barrel 
is guaranteed to be the 
finest flour you ever | 
used, or your money re- 
funded. 

If your grocer does 
not keep it, send us his 
name and your order, 
and we will see that you 
are supplied. 
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New Pracue Mun © y 
Vj, SCALLOP MINNESO™ y 
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Sent to 
any U.S 
address 
prepaid 


100 


Ten 


flat 
for packets 


of ten 


each 
in neat 
wood 


box. 


a Made of a stock for 50 years 
controlled by Spanish ex- 
port trade in Porto Rico. 


Four Inches. 


Long-leaf 
filler. 


Hand-rolled, 
they 
burn evenly. 


Their flavor 
is delicate 
and rich. 


Secured by us for American con- 
0 sumption at 1-6th cost ofinferior 
Cuban leaf. 


A Most pleasing astonishment to any lover 
of a rich, tropical-flavored tobacco. 


Nore: “The Lucke Rolled Cigar” is a large full 
cigar- a edition of this stock, selected. 
e send box 7 50 for $1. a Address Sampling 
Sales Dept., . H. LUCKE & CO., 
4 Bleck, Cincinnati, 0 











THE DIRECT LINE 


Chicago Cincinnati 
Indianapolis Louisville “ 


ALL SOUTHERN CITIES 
City Ticket Office, 232 Clark St., Chicago. 


W.H.McDOEL, FRANK J. REED 
Pres. and Gen’! Mgr. Gen'l Pass. Agent. 


between and 
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Over 2,000 Miles of Irrigation Canals in Idaho. IRRIGATED CROPS CANNOT FAIL. Facts and Figures Freely Furnished. 





OPORMPH H24r Arona ZodHno 
OPORMrsbPa HAZ4h AROMeZ BZOOwWoO 


HEADGATES OF ONE OF THE LARGEST CANALS. 


If you are looking for comfort and speed, buy your tickets via the OREGON SHORT LINE for Montana and * Pacific Northwest points, 
. E. BURLEY, G. P. & T. A., SALT Lakeg City, UTan. 





westincnoose | co 








7h) ENGRAVERS *"° 

Gi BS om ILLUSTRATORS 
® HALF TONES ZINC ETCHINGS 
IK re WOOD CUTS ELECTROTYPES 

Alr Brakes, c MILWAUKEE. WIS. 





Westinghouse Air BrakeCo., 
PITTSBURG, PA. 
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Ww. J. HESS, Pres. & Treas. ©. W. ENDRESS, Sec'y. 


MANITOWOC 
Steam Boiler Works. 


Bu ilds rs oT 


Marine, Stationary and 
Locomotive Boilers, 


ALSO 
Structural-Iron 


and Repair Work. 
MANITOWOC, WIS. 





Perfection in Sliding Blinds 


=) Geo. Poppert's Improved Patent 
A WEIGHT SLIDING BLINDS 


are the most perfect oliding blinds in 
the market. Simple and durable in 
construction, so that no part can get 
out of order. No springs. Works 
like a sash on weights. Elegant in 
appearance, practical in every detail. 
Also Parquet Floore and Borders 
and Embossed Mouldings. 


Write for circulars. 
GEO. POPPERT MFG. CO., 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 








Taylor & Hough, 


Builders of 
Dynamos, 
Motors, 
Engines, etc. 


Isolated Planta a 
specialty. 
OFFICE AND FACTORY: 

88 East 5th St., 


ST. PAUL, MINN., 
U.S.A, 








Mk nn ee tad 


FORSYTH, MONTANA. 


Manufacturer of 


FINE STOCK SADDLES, 


Art Leather Work, 
Cowboy Outfits, Harness and Strap Work. 


Dealer In Fancy Silver Inlaid Bits and Spurs, | 
Tents, Tarpaulins, Slickers, 


Navajo Blankets, Mexican Sombreros. 


Saddles to order a specialty Send for catalogue. 











oO >. 
HEY Ane THE BEST MADE. 
Dealers furnished with catalogues on application. 


GOODYEBAR RUBBER OO., 
98, 100, 102 Bast Seventh St., St. Paul, Minn. 





| 
| 








FOR FELL INFORMATION = regard to any particular | 
section of the Northern Pasifie Country, rates, routes, 
tickets, time-tables, ete., call om or address any of the 
follewing agents: 


@ENERAL AND SPECIAL AGENTS. 


|. 


Pass. Dept., 
zis Broadway, 
z. B. Focanes. Gout. £90... .208 5. Clark 
C3 Genl. 
mink, Geass Wicket street fan Franco, Cal 


A. D, Epaar, Gent. al, Ag 
and Grand streets, om, Mont. 
Ww. iH. wm... ‘Acti cting Genl. Butte, _— 
Genl. Spalding 


New York or. 
8t., Chicago, 


B. A. Bva, ouse,”.. Duluth, Minn. 
H. Swinrorp, Genl. Agt...........-...-+++ ‘Winnipes Man 
A. Trimiina, Genl peod P Ave., Tacoma, Wash. 
I. A. Napuav,Genl. ., lst &Yesler Aves.,Seattle, Wash. 
J. W.Hiiu, Genl. Agt., Riv. & How. ta. . Spokane, Wash. 
F.C. Jackson, Asst. . eda 9 it Superior Wie. 
J.@. Borp, Geni. Agt., Depot............. A 
Oscars VANDERBILT, tthexes ny . 6th & hopert St. Paul. 
G. F. MON BILL, Ticket Agt., 19 ioollet Bik., Minneapolis. 
Cc. W. Himes, inva: Eb <ecegncqssecheocomes ‘Ashland, Wis. 
$ ¥ ee a Pisin oe. ~ tains Duluth, Minn. 
. O. Barun, Gen. Agt. 

Picco. New York City. 

BE. H. Fonustsr, Geni. pm. i preight Dept. 


688 Market Street, Sen Francisco, Cal. 
FREIGHT AGENTS. 





F.C. SALTER.......-cc0eee- 319 Broadway, New York Ci 

T. B. BLANOBS.........- 215 Ellicott square, B a 

R. C. JOHNBON.....- 280 Washi in street, Boston. M Mass. 

Cumas. F. SEBGER.....- 47 8. Third street, Philadel) 

W. W. SOULLY....... 1118 Carnegie Bidg., Peete as 

CO. B. SEXTOR......++.000+5+- 210 Com. Bidg., St. Lo’ 

A. H. GARWMEB......cccces w Buil Cincinna 

THOR, HBNRY.....-..:-.-+ 116 8t "Peter St., Montreal’ Cas 

W. E. BSLOMSR.......... No. 6 King 8t Ww., Toronto, ut 

J. ©. MABRMAN.....ccccccccceees . Clark street, Chicago. 

J.C. MOCUTCHEN......... 208 8. Clark street, o- 

CO. B, NOOMAR...........-- y Reegaway, Milwa is. 

J.@: DALSBLL, General Office.............- 8t. Paul, e 

¥. M. PAIRBARK....19 Nicollet Block, ae lis, Minn. 

H. K. Cou, 5th & Robert Sts............++ ul, Minn. 

Se Yc CIO . 0. cn 00s . cccctovcccocccvesens Ore. 

C. B. Misc iwcdatabebadsdebenadcsedbabul Winnipeg, Man. 
DISTRIOT PASSENGER AGENTS 

H. W. Swurr........ nm re Boston, Bangs. 

I. M. BORTLB.........¢ gh my 

Tuos. Hurrr..... 116 &t. eter 

Wm. G. Mason ........- 215 Ellicott of square, Buta, xX. nT. 

Ep. C. SCHOEN........ 1118 Carnegie Bidg., Pitts Pa. 

Juno. B. TUREER...... 42 Jackson Place, 

W. H. Wureaxun..... 158 Jeferson avenue, 

P.u.N Sixth and Olive Mo. 

Guo. W. ° street. Des 

Bae Y...38 Carew B » Sth an and Vine, 

0. C. MORDOUGEH..........- (m7 te 5, cmotae 

C A. . 208 role 

Gao. W. ny 6 King aa ee. W., “W, Toronto Mg 

Gro. D. thand Broadway, ‘Bt. Paul, 

Tip CUI 0.04.00-000080 deccceces cc ccepencancan Portland, 

Te, Bis acces hed Kovcce tens chide teencdas Portland, Ore. 





J. M. HANMAFORD, Third Vice-Prest., Sr. PauL, Minn. 
CHAS. 8. FEE, Genl. Pass. & Ticket Agt., St. Pau, MInn. 










Established 1854. Ges. 
PROPELLER MARINE 
WHEELS. MACHINERY. 


Dredee SHERIFFS 
A MFG. CO., 
Machinery, Milwaukee, Wis. 





GUST. LAGERQUIST, 


Manufacturer of Passenger, Freight, 
Power and Hand-Power 


Lee VvVATORS. 


Automatic and Half-A utomatic Gates and Dumb 
Waiters. Electric Motors and Dynamos. 


108 Second Bt. N., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


WISCONSIN MACHINERY co., 


Engines, Boilers, Pumps, Heat Heaters, 
Mill and Engineers’ Supplies. 
NEW and SECOND-HAND MACHINERY. 


ete Steam-power Plants Installed. Estimates 
hed. Consulting Engineers. Tel. Mein 889. 


W. Water St., MILWAUKEE, WIS. Leuis E. Vogel, Prop. 


furnls 


125-127 








| Buy direct from factory and save the jobber's com- 
mission and retailer's profit. In buying from us you 
| pay cost of as with one moderate profit added. 
e are not agents, but manufacturers. e sell a bet- 
ter Spring for less money than can be had of those who 
make twoor three profits as middle-men. BOLSTER 
SPRINGS very soon pay for themselves in saving to 
horse, wagon and harness, and stock or yponeee. We 
manufacture all sizes from 1 to 10,000 lbs capacity. 
Write for prices. Mention capaclty desired. 
KING MFG. OO.. Racine, Wis. 











ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Greenhouses at Merriam Park. 

§ Choicest and best of Out Flowers. 
( Artistic Floral Work. 
618 Nicollet Ave., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


SPECIALTIES: 











§ 


_| $ copniss ENGINES. 








THE VILTER MPG. CO., 
888 Clinton St., MILWAUKES, WIS 
CORLISS ENGINES, Boilers, Heaters and Pumps. 
Refrigerating and Ice-Making Machinery. 


Link-Belt Machinery Co. 


CHICAGO, ILL., U.S. A. 


Link-Belting, 
Sprocket Wheels, 
Elevators, Conveyors, Malleable Iron 
Buckets, Shafting, Pulleys, Hangers, 
Gearing, Friction Clutches, etc. 


CHICAGO BLUE PRINT PAPER 66., 
Manufacturers and Importers of 
Blue Process and Drawing Papers, Mathematical 
Instruments, Drawing Materials and Supplies. 
Rand, McNally Building, 166-174 Adams St., OHIOAGO 
Blue Printing, Black Printing, Blue on White, Our Spectalty 





















4 2 “ 
Charles H . Besly & Co. , 10-12 N. Canal St., Chicago. 


MILWAUKEE 
MACHINERY CO. 


HAMILTON 
Gas ENGINES 


Most reliable 

Engines built. 

121 W. Water St., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 








LEWIS 


GASOLINE ENGINES. 

Adapted 
for all mrposes. 
Simple, Economical, 

Durable. 

Send for Catalogue. 

J, THOMPSON & SON'S 
MFG. CO., 








Bexort, Wisconsr™, 




















